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STAR-LIGHT. 

AeHng Charade, for Toung JPeople* 

B7 M. A. Aii)Ejr. 

CHABACT£BS. 

Hei*£K Benard, a star actress. 

Has. G-Ap^s, an actress, poor and unpopular^ 

Lily Gauts, her little daughter. 

Sophy Lee, daughter of the stage manager. 

Mb. Maitlaxd, a wealthy young gentleman in love with Selen Benard. 
Mb. Lee, stage manager. 

STAR. 


Scene, A poorly furnished chamber. Lily 
in bed, and Mrs. Gains seated by her side. 

J^rs. Gains (wiping the tears from her eyes). 
It’s a hard, hard world! I work day and 
night, and nothing but misfortune comes to 
repay me. 

Lily. Tm so sorry I slipped and hurt me, 
but ril get well as fast as I can. There was 
too much was on the floor, and my foot 
slipped. 

Mrs. Gains (unheeding). There’s Miss Be¬ 
nard gets paid so much belter than I, and 
she doesn’t need it. It’s always so, those 
that have everything to begin with get every¬ 
thing given to them, and those that haven’t 
anything lose all they have. (Gets up and 
goes to the window.) It’s snowing hard, and 
1 must go to rehearsal. Shall I do anything 
for you before I go, Lily? 

Lily. No, thank you, mamma, only give 
me a kiss, and don’t cry. any more. 

Mrs. Gains goes out, and Lily lies quiet for 
a while, when a knock sounds at the door. 

Lily (faintly). Come in! 

Miss Benard (enttring). Why,Lily darling; 
you all alone I (Coes to the bed and kisses 
her.) 

Lily. Molhet^s gone to the rehearsal. 

MbfS Benard. Tes, and I ought to be there 
this minute. But I came to see you. Is 
your ankle better? 

Lily. It doesn’t pain me all the time now. 
I bope I shall be able to walk again soon, for 
mother feels so discouraged. 

Miss Benard. We miss you on the stage, 
pnssy, but .you ought to have a good rest, 
and Mr. Lee thinks so, and has sent yon this 
from Sophy, who liked you so much-as a lit- 
fie Cupid. 

Lily (opening the envelop that Miss Benard 


handsher). Money! But I am afraid mother 
will not like to have me take it 

Miss Benard. I will tell her about it, and I 
am sure she will. I must go, now, but 1 
shall send Sophy to spend an hour with you; 
she will be glad to come. Good-by. (Goes 
out.) 

Lily (sitting up with a shawl over her diouU 
ders, and laying the bills out on the counter¬ 
pane). Fifty dollars! O, if mother will only 
not make me send it back! It will do us so 
much good! I wonder if Sophy will come? 
I half wish she wouldn’t, for she dresses so 
beautifully, and is used to such beautiful 
rooms, I’m afraid she wont enjoy hersejfl 
A knock. 

Lily. Come in! 

Sophy (entering). O, I’m so sorry yon hurt 
your ankle. Miss Beiianl maile father let 
me come and see you. Did you get my pres¬ 
ent? That was Miss Benard’s doings. Isn’t 
she splendid! I tliink it’s delightful to be a 
star, and such a good star, too. 

Lily. Yes, it must be. I’m so glad you’ve 
come, and I thank yon so much for the mon¬ 
ey, even if mother should make me send it 
back. 

Sophy. Take it back! O no, she wont 
make you do that. We wouldn’t take it 
back. Let me arrange your pillows so you 
can sit up. There! 

Lily. Ton are a darling. 

Sophy. So are you. 

Lily. What nice times you must have, go¬ 
ing to school just as much as you want to. 

Sophy. I don’t like to go to school; I would 
rather a great deal goon the sti^e as you 
do. Didn’t you like being Cupid ? 

LUy. Pretty well. But it grew tiresome. 
I would rather go to school than be a Cupid. 
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Sophy. Bat if yon keep on being Cupids 
and fairies you will be a star, by>and*by, like 
Miss Benard, and then you'll makQ lotsof 
money. 

Lily. I might like to be a star, but I am 
afraid 1 never shall. Not a star like Mi<^ 
Beiiard. 

Sophy. But just as good a one; then you’d 
have everybody wanting to see you, and so 
gracious to you. 

Lily. 1 don’t thiiik I care about that. Td 
like to have money, so that mother and 1 
might live in a nice pleasant little house, 
and mother wouldn’t have to work so hard 
as she does. 

Sophy. I wish you might, and if I could 
I’d give it to you. But I’d like to be a star 
just like Hiss Beiiard, and have bouquets 
and lovers, aud everything nice that you can 
think of. 

Lily. I’d rather have Miss Benard’s kind 
heart than all her money and lovers. 

Sophy. That’s the strange thing I over¬ 
heard father say, that a star should have so 
much heai t. 1 do not see why stars should 
not have hearts. 

Lily. Neither do I, except tlie stars in the 
sky, and it seems as if they must have hearts 
^tnelitnes, they look down on us so softly. 

Sophy {looking out the window). There they 
come. 

LUy. "Who? 

Sophy. Miss Benard and your mother. 

Lily. Together? 

Sophy. Yes. Miss Benard is laughing, and 
she is coming in. 

Miss Benartl and Mrs. Gains enter. 

Miss Benard. So here is Sophy, good child; 
she has been cheering Xilly, 2 can tell by her 
face. What have you two beeu talking 
a^ut? 

Sophy. We have been talking about yon. 

Miss Benard. About me! And what have 
you been saying? 

Sophy. That it is a nice thing to be a star. 

Lily {to her mother standing by her bed). 
You will let me keep it, wont you? 

Mrs. Gains. Yes; I feel that we have 
earned iL 

Lily (in distress). But it is a present from 
Sophy, mother. Wont you help me thank 
her? 

Mrs. Gains. We are obliged to you and 
your father for this favor, Sophy. 

S<^hy. O, you must thank M^ Benard. 
She proposed It and brought it. 

Miss Benard. And you are going to make 


me bear the blame? Well. I will try to. 
And as for being a star, children, do not 
envy me. I hope the stars up in heaven 
know nothing of the trials of us stars on 
earth. 

Sophy. I do not think you have many 
trials, Miss Benard. 

Miss Benard. Compared with some people, 
perhaps I haven’t But being a star, as yon 
say, I have more than I otherwise should. 

Mrs. Gains. 1 think I should be willing to 
be a star, for a little while. 

Jinss Benard. What a pity that we could 
not change places for a time. 1 should like 
to be the mother of a dear little daughter 
like Lily. 

Mrs. Gains. True. I do not think I could 
exchange even with a star at the risk of los¬ 
ing Lily. 

Sophy. So you see you are more than a 
star already. Good-by. I shall come aud 
see you again. (Kisses Lily.) 

Mi^Benard {kissingLily). Good-by. Good* 
by (to Mrs. Gains). We shall see each other 
to-night. 

BtAI Miss Benard and Sophy. 

Lily. Now you can have a nice res^ 
mother, for this money will more than pay 
what we owe for rent. 

Mrs. Gains. Yes; and you, my darling, 
have still greater fortune. Miss Benard pro¬ 
poses sending you to school, and X have 
consented. 

Lily {joyfully). 1 was bom under a lucky 
star, 1 know. Kiss me, mother darUng! 

They embrace and Idas, and the curlalti fails, 

LIGHT. 

ScENB. A pretty litUe silting’room. Mrs, 
Gains and LUy sealed at a table, the former 
sewing, the latter reading. 

LUy. Can you see, mamma? Shall I turn, 
up the light? 

Mrs. Gains. I see very weH. What a soft 
pleasant light this lamp gives. 

Lily, Yes. I like it better than gas. It 
doesn’t hurt my eyes. 1 wonder If Sophy is 
coining to-nigliL 

Mrs. Gains (iisteninp). Yes, I^hear her on 
the steps. 

Sophy {entering). Good-evening. Bid yoa 
think I wasn’t coming? 

lAly, It is late. 

Sophy. -X stopped to look at the sky. Thera, 
is a beautiful light in it Just come to tha 
door and look. 
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They aU go to the door^and aland a few mch 
menta gazing at the aky. 

Mrs, Gains. You liad better not stand 
there any longer, the air is chilly. 

They shut the door and sit down to the table, 

Sophy, 1 want to know if you don’t think 
the light was beautiful on the stage the 
other night? The red and blue light, I 
mean, in the last tableaiu 

XiZy. Beautiful, but it hurt my eyes. 

Sophy. You were right hi it, and minded 
iL You looked as cunning as an angel, and 
Hiss Benard was beautiful. 

LUy. Don’t you think Hiss Benard has 
changed? She seems so sad, sometimes, I 
wonder what is the matter. 

Sophy, 1 think she is unhappy because 
there is a rich man who wants to marry her. 

Lily (laughing). Dues that make her un¬ 
happy ? 

Sophy. But she doesn’t want to marry 
him. 

Lily. Kobody is going to make her, I hope. 

Sophy. No; but he keeps tormenting her. 

Mrs. Gains. Do you tliink that is what 
makes her seem unhappy? I think there Is 
anotiier cause. 

Sophy. Well, I only wish, whatever it is, 
that she could be happy again. 

Mrs. Gains. Harkl did I hear a step? 

A knock outside the door, Lily opens the 
door. 

Lil^. Hiss Benard! 

Miss Benard (cojiiing tn). Can I see your 
mother? 

Mrs. Gains. Mias Benard! Yes; what is 
wanting? 

Miss Benard. I would like to see you 
alone. 

Mrs. Gans. Lily, take Sophy up st^rs into 
my room; there is a fire there. 

Sophy and Lily leave the room. Mise 
Benard throws herself into a cAuir, corering 
her face loith her hands. 

Mrs. Gains. What has happened? 

Miss Benard (without uncovering her face),- 
He came to my house, and I came here. 

3fr«. Gains (perplexed). Who? 

MviS Benard. Hr. Haltiand. 

Mrs. Gains. Why did you do so? 

Hiss Benard. He did not know it. I was 
up stairs when I received his card, and I 
sent down word, “ not at home.” Then i 
eame here. 

3&S. Gains. Why do you avoid him? 

Hiss Benard, Yor his own sake. His fam¬ 
ily are opposed to bis attentions to me, and 


I will not injure him by receiving them. 

Mrs. Gains. You injure him more by not 
receiving them. Believe me, he loves you; 
and if you love him, nothing ought to separ¬ 
ate you. 

Hiss Benard. I wish I dared to think so. 

Mrs. Goins. You ought to think so. Come, 
let me help you to your happiness, who have 
helped me to so much. Take my advice, 
and accept the love which is pifered you, 
despite the opposltiuu that it receives! 

Hiss Benard. If I only dared. 

A knock outside. Mrs. Gains goes to the 
door, while Miss Benard disappears in an ad’ 
joining rooin, 

Mrs. Gains. Good-evening, Mr. Lee. Come 
in, if you please. 

Mr. Lee (enttring). Is Sophy here? 

Mrs, Gains. Yes; I will call her. (CaHa 
Lily and Sophy.) 

Mr. Lee. You have a very pleasant home 
here, Mrs. Gains. 

Mrs. Gains. Yes; thanks to you and Hiss 
Benard. 

Mr. Lee. Thanks, you mean, for your 
faithlulness in your duty, and your willing¬ 
ness to allow Lily on the stage, when she is 
not busy with her studies. But speaking of 
Hiss Benard. I am afraid she has appeared 
too constantly of late. She seems to have 
lost her usual sprightliness. 

Mrs. Gains. It cannot be possible that the 
HalUatids still object to her alliance with 
their son ? 

Mr. Lee. Until the last raoraeot they have 
done so. To-night I heard that their objec¬ 
tions were removed; and young Mmtlaud 
has gone, I believe, to announce the happy 
iiiteiligeiice to Hiss Benard. 

Baler Lily and Sopliy^ exclaiming together: 
0 Uie light, how it dazzles our eyes! 

Hr. Lee. Too much light. We can't often 
complain of that. 

Mrs. Gains. Have you been sitting in the 
dark? 

LUy. Talking by the firelight 

Sophy, How many kind of lights there are. 
Firelight, sunlight muonligUt and— 

Mrs. Gama. Delight indeed. Hr. X/ee, 
what you have told me makes me very happy. 

Hr. Lee. And myself also. Good-night 
for I must be going. Good-night LUy. 
Come, Sophy. 

Exit Mr, Lee and Sophy, Enter Miss Benard 

Mrs, Gains. Did you hear? 

Miss Benard. Fes, Hr. Lee came for Sophy. 

Mrs. Gains. Did you hear what he said? 
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Of course yon didn't How could X 1)6 so 
stupid ? 

Miss Benard. What did he say? 
jifrs. Gains. Lily, dear, it is quite time you 
went to bed. 

Lily. Good-night, then. {Kisses her moth-’ 
er and Miss Benard^ and leaves the rooTTi.) 

3fis8 JJenoriX I know by your face that 
you have good news. 

Jifrs. Gains. Tes, and for yon. You did 
very wrong to run away. The Maitlands 
have at last come to appreciate their 'son’s 
choice, and he visited you to-night for the 
purpose of— 

Miss Benard. You are trying to deceive 
me. O believe me, it is better that you 
should noL 

Mrs. Gains. I am telling you what Mr. 
Lee to’d me. 

Miss Benard. I cannot believe it—and yet 
your face tells me you are not deceiving me. 

Jifrs. Gains. Not unless X have been de¬ 
ceived myself. 

3Hss Benard. Then,indeed,my heart isliglit. 
Mrs. Gains* And, my best of friends, it 
deserves to be. 

Tafces Jlfiss Benard’s 7iand in hers, and 
kisses her. Curtain fa ls. 

STAK-LIGHT. 

Scene. A balcony at night. Enter Miss 
Benard and Lily. 

Miss Benard. So you are very glad, ray 
darling, that 1 am happy ? 

Lily. So glad that I must dance and sing 
all the time; and mother says I make her 
head ache, which is surely very naughty of 
me, but when she knows it is on your ac¬ 
count, she dues not mind. 

Jlfiss Benard, Your inolher is a dear wo¬ 
man. Lily, and I respect her very much. X 
am glad, at last, that she has left the stage. 
But I would have liked to have kept you there. 
Lily. You would ? 

Miss Benard, Yes; because you were fitted 
for it. 1 wish Sophy had your talent, for she 
is vi'iy desirous to become an actress, 
illy. But her father does not wish it. 

Miss Benard. He knows she would fail. 
But you, he would like you to be aii actress. 

LUy {doubtfally), Mr. Maitland does not 
like to have you follow your profession now, 
and you have given it up. 

Miss Benard. Yes, to please him, but— 

. Mr. Maitland [coming in. quietly and feiss- 
ing her ftps as she ^oke). “ I shall never re¬ 


gret having done so ” Isn’t that what yc»a 
would say, my darling? 

Miss Benard {laughing) No; I shall never 
regret doing so to please you, but Lily— 

Jlfr. Maitland. Had ‘much better enjoy the 
star-light than to be part of it Are not the 
heavens beautiful to-night? 

Lily. O so beautirul! There js nothing 
more beautiful than the starlight, Mr. Mait¬ 
land, and I shall be content to enjoy that, 
and not try to become a star, though a star 
advises me— ^ 

Mr. 3Iailland. By the light of lier own life ? 

Sliss Benard, Not exactly. But isn’t any 
life hard to live at times? 

Mr. Maitland. Assuredly. I found mine 
so until yon became the light of it. My star¬ 
light, {Stoops to kiss her. Exit Lily.) 

Miss Benard. Lily, isn't he foolish ? Why, 
the cifdd is gone. 

Mr. Maitland. Under the starlight, to en¬ 
joy each otijers foolish speeches. Ah, well! 
sometime she will understand them better 
herself. She might, at least, have said good¬ 
night. 

Lily {calling). Good-night, Mr. Maitland! 
Good-night, Starlight I 
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STAR-SUNS. 


BT EICHABD A- PBOCTOB, AUTHOB Op 

Whek we contemplate the heavens on a 
CQlm, clear night, 

“——when all the deep nnsoanded skies 

Shndder with silent stars ” 

the mind is Impressed with the feeling that 
an Intense and solemn calm prevails amid 
the celestial depths. Nor are other thoughts 
suggested when we consider the daily and 
yearly motions of the great ,star-sphere; for 
we know that these motions are but appar¬ 
ent. The ‘‘ mystic dome ” remains unalter¬ 
ably fixed, while the small orb on which we 
live rotates and revolves within it, bringing 
fresh star-regions into viewl N^ay, year passes 
after year, and century after century, yet to 
ordinaiy vision the heavens remain un¬ 
changed in aspect; so that to the astrono¬ 
mer, as well as to the star-gazer, the stars 
present the aptest emblems of fixity and im¬ 
mutability. 

But when we substitute for what is seen 
by the bodily eye the lessons conveyed to 
tbe mental vision, the starry heavens are 
recognized as the scene of the most stupen¬ 
dous activity, and the mightiest energy, ac¬ 
companied by a marvellous degree of muta¬ 
bility. We have at once the evidence of 
intense vitality and of continual decay. 

For eveiy star is a sun. There may not, 
indeed, be a single star which is the exact 
Counterpart of the orb that rules our day 
and governs our seasons, the source alike of 
the light, and life, and enei^y on this earth, 
and of all the forms of force throughout the 
planetary scheme. Many stars may be 
smaller suns than ours, many may give out 
less light and heat, and many may rule over 
less important systems. But every star is a 
self-luminous orb, comparable with our sun 
in energy and splendor. Many are far larger 
than he is, mightier, in their sway over de¬ 
pendent orbs, and the sources of far larger 
supplies of light and heat than those which 
our sun distributes to the worlds which cir¬ 
cle around him. Taking one star with anoth¬ 
er, it may be truly said that the stars are on 
the average at least as important as the orb 
Which we call “ our sun.” 

But remembering all the wonders recently 
revealed respecting the sun—the mighty 


“ THB *SXIN,” “ OTHEB WOBLDS,” ETa 

ontbnrsts by which luminous matter is filing 
a hundred thousand miles from his surface, 
the tornadoes which rage in his atmosphere, 
carrj’ing vast vaporous masses over a hun¬ 
dred miles in a second of time, and the vast 
openings called spots, within which a hun¬ 
dred orbs like our earth could be contained 
—how wonderful becomes the thought that 
each one of the stars seen on the darkest 
night is the scene of similar displays! The 
minutest star we can discern possesses, iu 
the merest fraction of its action, a supply of 
power competent in a single iiistant to de¬ 
stroy a thousand such worlds as ours. Yet 
even this seems nothing by comparison with 
the lesson taught us by the telescope. The 
stars we see may be counted by the thou¬ 
sand; nor does the man live whose sight is 
so keen that he could in the whole heavens 
count ten thousand stars. But with a small 
telescope, such as we may see In half the op¬ 
ticians’ shops in London, stars are brought 
into view which (in tlie whole heave-'*'*' 
must be counted by hundreds of thousrj^.kfs. 
Already with such a telescope more than 
three hundred thousand stars have been not 
merely counted, but mapped and catalogued, 
in the northern hemisphere; and it is be¬ 
lieved that the southeni hemisphere is far 
richer. AH these, as surely as those which. 
deck our heavens, are suns like our own. 
Tet even these are but few compared with 
those which can be seen with large tele¬ 
scopes. The eighteen-inch working telescopes 
of the Herschels would show over the whole 
heavens many millions of stars; the great 
four-foot tel^cope of the elder Herschel, 
many times more, the great Bosse six-foot 
mirror, more tlian-a thousand millions of 
sniis, each instinct with such eneigy as 
makes our sun a fitting rulerof the worlds 
which circle round him. 

Again, the stars seem fixed on the celestial 
concave. A thousand years ago the con¬ 
stellations were as they now are, and a thou¬ 
sand years hence they will be unchanged, 
save to the scrutinizing eye of the astronomer. 
Yet in reality every one of the orbs we see, 
all tbe hundreds of thousands of stars re¬ 
vealed by small telescopes, all the millions 
on millions brought iutu our keu by the la- 
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bors of the Herscbeis, are urging their way 
tiiroiigli space with' a velocity so enormous 
that nil ordinary forms of motion seem abso¬ 
lute rest by comparison. Taking one stair 
with antJther, it may be safely stated that on 
the average the stars travel through space at 
a rate of at least three hundred miles per 
inintue. At such a rate our sun, with all his 
family of planets, is speeding through space; 
and each star-sun, as it travels with liK'e 
speed on its appointed course, carries in like 
manner with it (we may be well assured) a 
scheme of depeudeut worlds. The mind is 
lost in the thought that myriads of millions 
of orbs, suns and their planets, and the 
moons circling aroniid these, are thus being 
carried with inconceivable velocity through 
space. 

But if the indications of energy, and as it 
were of vitality, throughout the uuiverse of 
stars are remarkable, not less significant are 
the signs of stellar mutability. There are 
stars in our heavens which no longer shine 
with the ligiit they once possessed. The 
star Alpha of the Dragon once (as its letter 
implies) the brightest star in the constella¬ 
tion, and also notably one of the brightest 
8tai*s in tlie northern heavens, is now a faint 
and inconspicuous orb. So also the star 
Delta of the Great Bear, the middle star of 
the set of seven forming the Plough, has 
faded from a brightness described as equal to 
that of the remaining six stars of the Plough, 
to the condition of a fonrth magnitude star. 
Both these changes belong to the last few 
centuries, the latter having occurred within 
the last two hundred years. Both these 
stars gave out as much light and heat (at 
least) as our own snn only a few generations 
ago; now their lustre has been reduced to 
less than a fourth of its fanner amount. 
We cannot but dwell upon the thought of 
the condition of those worlds which doubts 
less circle around^ these faded suns. How 
' would it he with us, if our sun gave out less 
than a quarter of the heat and light we now 
receive from him? Or if the sun’s lustre 
waned to this extent during the next six or 
seven generations, would many races now on 
earth be able to endure the change? There 
are several know'ii instances also wdiere stars 
have steadily waxed in hislre, or have shown 
a greatly increased brightness, for several 
years in succession. Setting aside the steady 
variable stars, we may cite as a remarkable 
instance the star Betelguex in Orion, the 
Alpha of that constellation. This star has 


shown some remarkable and most perplexing 
changes of brightness. In the year 1830-40 
its variations “ were most striking and con¬ 
spicuous;” says Sir John Herschel, “but 
within the years still elapsed they have be¬ 
come much less conspicuous.” In January, 
1849, they recommenced; and in December, 
1S52, Mr. Fletcber observed tbe star brighter 
than Capella, and actually the largest star in 
the northern lieaveiis. It would be most 
inconvenient to os if our sun were liable to 
corresponding changes of lustre. The change 
oi Betelguex fiom its ordinary brightness 
equalling that o Capella, corresponds to an 
increase of light and heat which, if exlubited_ 
in the case of our sun, would change our 
temperate regions into true torrid zones, and 
make the torrid zones uninhabitable. 

Tet this change is absolutely insignificant 
compared with that which has been noticed 
in the case of the famous variable star Eta of 
the constellation Argo, or the Ship. Fop 
this star, noted of old by Lacaille and others 
as of the fourth magnitude, was seen by Sir 
J. Herschel as oue of the leading brilliants 
of the southern heavens; next it rose to so 
great a degree of splendor that Sirius itself 
was all but surpassed; yet now this star can 
barely he seen with the unaided eye. 

2Tor are the changes of lustre observed in 
the star Mira, or Omicron Ceti, less remark¬ 
able, tbougli the astronomer has been able to 
recognize their period and laws, for this star 
changes from the second magnitude, that is, 
from a lustre equalling that of the well- 
known stars of the Great Bear, to a magni¬ 
tude lying considerably beneath that of the 
lowest order of stars discernible by the naked 
eye. The change is as remarkable as though 
the lustre of our sun waned periodically, un¬ 
til we received less than a hundredth part of 
the light and lieat which he now supplies so 
steadily. When we mention that the star 
continues thus invisible for rathei less than 
five mouths, that the periods of increase and 
decrease are each three months in length, 
and that the star retains its greatest lustre 
for about a fortnight, the whole series of 
changes occupying about three hundred and' 
thirty-one days, it will be seen how strange 
must be the condition of worlds circling 
around this variable sun. 

But there is amazing variety even among 
the more steadfast suns. In size, for instance, 
or at least in the qiia»‘tity of light they give 
out, they differ most remarkably amongst 
each other, aud from our own sun. The 
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splendid star Sirius is at least two thousand 
times larger- than our sun, if the light he 
gives out be of the same intrinsic brightness 
as that emitted by the sun. This, at any 
rate is certain, that our sun, placed where 
Sirius is, would be barely visible from onr 
present standpoint We know this because 
the distance of Sirius has been determined, 
and our sun^s lustre has been compared with 
that of this star. But it is known that Al- 
debaran and Capella, Vega, Castor, Pollux 
and Procyon, all the brightest stars in our 
northern skies are far larger than onr sun, 
though these stars are so far away that as¬ 
tronomers have been unable to determine 
their true distance. They are certainly so 
far away, at leant, that our sun, placed where 
any one of these stars is now situated, would 
be barely visible to the naked eye from the 
earth's present position. 

But on the other hand, we have excellent 
reasons for believing that many stars are 
smaller than our sun. A star in the constel¬ 
lation of the Swan, one of the few stars 
whose distance is known, has been shown to 
be not only smaller than the sun, but less 
massive. Though the nearest star in the 
northern heavens (so far as present observa¬ 
tions extend), this orb sbines only as a 
sixth magnitude star—that is, it is barely 
visible to the naked eye. Our sun, placed 
at the same distance, would shine as a third 
niagnittide star. It. is worthy of notice, 
however, that among all the thousands of 
isolated stars, there are probably not any 
wliich are very much smaller than the sun, 
while by far the greater number exceed him 
several hundreds of times in bulk. It would 
seem, then, that our sun is not by any means 
a distinguished orb in the stellar system- 
nay, that he is so inferior to the greaternum- 
ber of known stars, that he must be regarded 
as scarcely to be ranked in the same class 
with them. 

Equally remarkable are the varieties of 
structure observable among the stars. That 
wojnierlul instrument, the spectroscope, has 
enabled astronomers to tell what many of 
the s'tars are made of, and in what condition 
they exist. Thus it has been found that all 
the stai-s owe their lustre to intensity of heat, 
a fact which Dr. Wbewell questioned in his 
“Plurality of Worlds.” The spectroscope 
resolves the light of a star into the same 
rainbow-tinted streak of light observed when 
the light of a body at white heat is studied 
with the same instrument. Horeover, the 


rainbow-tinted streak is crossed by dark 
lines, the recognized indicaUon of the ex¬ 
istence of certain vapors absorbing light of 
particular tints. And just as the dark lines 
in their solar spectrum have been shown by 
incontrovertible evidence to caused by 
the vapors of many familiar elements, so the 
dark lines in the stellar spectra are shown 
by their position to be due to similar ele¬ 
ments. Thus, it has been demonstrated that 
in the atmosphere of the star Aldebaran the 
glowing vapor of iron is present in enor¬ 
mous quantities. So also bismuth, antimony, 
mercury, calcium, magnesium, sodium, and 
lastly the familiargas hydrogen, exist in the 
atmosphere of the star Aldebaran, and these 
and other elements have been shown to ex¬ 
ist in like manner in the atmosphere of other 
stars. It is worthy of particular notice that 
sodinm, calcium and hydrc^en, which are 
among the most important constituents of - 
animal and vegetable structures, are present 
in nearly all the stars. If the orbs circling 
around each star-sun contain the same ele¬ 
ments which are present in their ruling sun, 
as our earth contains the same elements 
Which exist in its sun, then in the worlds 
circulating around Aldebaran and Sirius, 
Capella and T^a, Arcturus, Betelguex and 
pubhe, there are not only the chief elements 
of such animal and vegetable structures as 
exist upon the earth, but also the chief ele¬ 
ments which are employed, in manufactures 
and otherwise, to subserve the wants of man¬ 
kind. 

Among the star-depths, however,.we recog¬ 
nize many varieties of structure which have 
no counterpart within the domain of the, 
sun. Our sun is a single orb, or if some orb 
amid the host around us is near enn iigh tq 
form with him a bin^y system, astronomers 
have as yet obtained no evidence of the fact. 
But among the stars we recognize pairs of 
suns circling around each other, in periods 
which are in some instances of no great du¬ 
ration. How strange the condition of de- 
pend^t orbs must be, when the son to 
which they belong circles around another 
sun in sixty or seventy years 1 How perplex¬ 
ing to astronomers in those worlds, the rela¬ 
tions presented by a pair of suns, each capa¬ 
ble of dispersing the shades of night, though 
the daylight produced by one may be far in¬ 
ferior, as w’ell as diSerent in character, to 
the daylight produced by* the other I 

But even these varieties of arrangement 
seem unimportant in comparison with the 
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effects produced by comMnations of colored 
suns; for among the double stars the most 
charming combinations of color have been 
observed. Passing over pairs of white, orange, 
red and yellow .smrs, there are such contrast¬ 
ed colors as red and green, yellow and pur¬ 
ple, orange and blue, especially in Cases 
where the components of double stars are 
unequal. In these cases the latger star is 
always either white, orange, yellow, or red, 
but the smaller is often of a deep blue, green, 
or purple color. It has been well remarked 
by Sir John Herschel, ‘‘ Wliat charming con¬ 
trasts and grateful vicissitudes, a red and a 
green day, for instance, alternating with a 
white day ” (when both stars are together 
above the horizon), “ and with darkness ” 
(when both stars are below the hori^n), 
" must result from the presence or absence 
of one or both from the heavens P 

But we may also extend our consideration 
to other peculiarities which must exist 
among systems of worlds circling around 
these double-colored suns. For among these 
systems there must often be presented the 
pheDomena of colored eclipses, when a blue, 
green or purple sun hides from view for a 
while a red, orange or yellow sun, or vice 
verscu Then satellites in such systems can¬ 
not resemble the pale-faced moon, but most 
show parti-colored phases, different moons 
in different parts of the sky showing differ¬ 
ent aspects. Then it must be no uncommon 
circumstance for daylight, of one sort or 
another, to continue for years at a stretch— 
nay, daylight may last so long that creatures 
no longer-lived than manmayconUime fn^m 
the cradle to the grave unconscious of the 
existence of any of the stars which deck 
our own nocturnal skies. 

It we were to pass to. the consideration of 
triple and quadruple suns, and clusters of 
suns, we should find the combinations which 
might be conceived (to say nothing.of myri¬ 
ads which doubtless exist) even more bewil¬ 
dering. But space would wholly fail us here 
to describe the varieties of star-systems re¬ 
vealed to view by the telescope. If it be 
simply noted that thousands of star-gronps 
of Various orders have been observed, while 
it is known that only a small proportion of 
those actually existing have been observed 
Mid recorded, it will be seen bow wonderful 
is the wealth of variety existing in the uni¬ 
verse of suns. 

It must be mentioned, in conclusion, that 
astronomers are b^miing to entertain grave 


doubts whether, as had been supposed, the 
real limits of the sidereal systeln have been 
ascertained. It was, of course, not conceived 
that the limits of stellar creation had been 
reached even fay the great Kosse telescope; 
for each extension of telescopic power bad 
revealed stars which had been unseen before. 
But astronomers had learned to regard the 
particular scheme or system of suns to which 
our sun belongs as gauged throughout its ex¬ 
tent Recently, however, it has been sus¬ 
pected that all the star systems which had 
been supposed to lie outside our galaxy, and 
to be wholly unconnected with it, form part 
of its extent, and indicate at once its vastness 
and the infinite complexity of its structure. 
Should this be demonstrated, the universe of 
suns will have been shown to be even more 
stupendous a scheme than it had appeared as 
presented in the noble theories of the Her- 
schels. It would indeed be presented to us 
as practicallyinfinite, not only in extent, bat 
in variety of structure, and the intensity of 
energy pervading its every portion. 
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SUSIE VANDEKLTK. 

BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


Miss Susie Yandeblyn was tlio only 
cliild of rich hut respectable parents. In¬ 
deed, Papa Yanderlyn’s strong point was 
respectability. He owned ever so many 
pews in ever so many churches, so that he 
was almost sure of getting to heaven by 
some road or other. • He considered that he 
had bought an express ticket, so to speak, 
and paid handsomely for it. WasnH his 
name at the head of the subscription list 
for sending missionaries to Brimboola Gha, 
and didn’t his rubicund countenance adorn 
the sanctuary every seventh day ? If after 
this he failed to reach the station, the 
fault would be the company’s, not his own. 

Accordingly, he sat in the corner of one 
of his pews and computed bis clividends, 
and reckoned up his ships at sea, and his 
houses on land, and all the time looked so 
steadfastly at the minister, that everybody 
said what a pious Tnan was Mr. Ypnderlyn 
—so devout, as well as so benevolent! And 
Ml*. Yanderlyn walked home after service 


at a decorous pace, and ate a very fine din¬ 
ner, and afterwards slept the sleep of the 
just man. This was when the Yanderlyn 
plans succeeded; but sometimes fickle Foi> 
tune tamed a cold shoulder upon her vo¬ 
tary. Then ships went down, and houses 
got on fire, and insurance companies 
failed, and Papa Yanderlyn was as cross as 
two sticks. 

“ Where shall we go this summer, Au¬ 
gustus?” said his invalid wife, upon one 
of these inopportune occasions. “ Pm 
tired of Newpoit, and Saratoga is getting 
so dreadfully common! I wish there could 
be some new watering-place discovered.” 

Mr. Yanderlyn scowled at his newspaper, 
and grew red in the face. 

1 know' where 1 want to go,” said a 
bright imperious voice. ‘‘Pm going,to 
Grandmother Haymakers! Mayn’t I, 
papa?” 

Papa growled. The great broker’s voice 
was by no means like a flute. Its huski- 
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ness, and grumness, and general thicknesa 
had come from too many over-rich dinners, 
and a too great devotion to old port. But 
SuBie understood him to say'that she might 
go to Grandmother Ha 3 rmaker’s, if she 
liked, and he was glad to see that she had 
some grain of sense left. 

Mrs. Vanderlyn sighed from her sofa. 

“If yon go to that frightful place, Susie, 
you will have to go alone. Nothing could 
induce me; not even my utter willingness 
—which you know so well—to sacrifice 
myself to you, could induce me to spend a 
month at that dreadful desolate farm.” 

“ To be sure, mamma,” said Susie, with 
spirit, “yon will go where you lika. I had 
no idea of taking you with me.** 

Mrs. Vanderlyn sighed again, hut it was 
a sigh of relief. There was no manning 
Susie, and she was only wearing herself 
out in an encounter to which she was un¬ 
equal. So Mrs. Vanderlyn went to Cape 
May, and Susie was left all alone in the 
great house, to make her preparations for 
Grandmother Haymaker’s. 

She began by baying a trunk as big as a 
small house. 

**Do you think I*m made of money?’* 
growled Papa Vanderlyn, when the bill 
was presented. 

“Why, yes sir,*’ replied Susie, saucily. 

Mr. Vanderlyn turned upon his heel. 

“ By the way, Susie,” looking back from 
the door, “you’d better bring that affair 
with young Browning to a settlement be¬ 
fore you leave town.” 

Susie crimsoned all over her white face 
and neck, and drew up her proud head 
with an air. 

“Sir?” 

“ Pshaw, Sue I As if I didn’t know that 
girls know what they are about. All I 
mean is that something might happen to 
break off the match, and it’s best to have 
it arranged.. It isn’t a thing to be thrown 
up for a trifle.” . 

Upon this Susie threw her arms around 
her fathePs neck, and begged to know if 
he was ill, and if he thought he was going 
to die; and asserted that nobody, not even 
Ned, could ever be as much to her as her 
dear old father—all of which she quite be¬ 
lieved. 

Papa Vanderiya looked sheepish, returned 
her kiss awkwardly, straightened his neck¬ 
tie, disarranged by the embrace, said he 
had no idea of dying, and went to the office. 


Susie, left alone, cried a little to herself. 
She really loved this rotund, rubicund, 
mammon-worshipping father of hers, a 
sentiment which does her infinite credit. 
I couldn’t have loved him if he had, been 
twenty times my father—nor, indeed, could 
Susie, if she could have seen away down 
into the interior of his soul. 

But what did her innocent eyes know of 

evU? How could she have recognized it if 
she had seen it ? According to Susie, papa 
was a dear, cross, hard-working old fellow, 

and Ned Browning the flower of men_ 

not cross at all, and blissfully idle, as a 
millionaire has a right to be. 

Susie cried a little, as I said, and then 
finished her chocolate. After this she fed 
Dora her parrot, and then went to pack her 
trunk. 

I must confess that she did not get on 
very fast. If she put a thing quite down 
to the bottom, she was sure to want it the 
next day, and it was dreadfully exasper¬ 
ating to have to tumble everything out and 
begin all over again. 

Then, too, she was seriously exercised as 
to whether she should take her Hemani 
dress. It was quite the jewel of Susie’s 
wardrobe, and she looked lovely in it. 
Susie dearly liked to look lovely. But 
then, how should she wear it at Grand¬ 
mother HaymakePs, where she should 
want to feed the chickens, and pick straw¬ 
berries, and hunt for eggs in the big sweet- 
scented haymow? O, print dresses would 
be far more appropriate for the farm, and 
she had a whole regiment of print dresses 
made, enough to keep a maid-of-all-work 
in fresh attire for a year. Then just before 
the key was turned she put in the Hernani 
dress, and her pink coral set, and her last 
new bonnet, and a few more trifles. And 
the carriage came around, and Ned Brown¬ 
ing drove with her to the station, and said 
that he should be sure to come and see her 
at that queer place, where the queer people 
with the queer names lived, and then he 
kissed the tips of his lavender fingers to 
her, and the bell sounded, and the engine 
shrieked, and it was over. 

It was not a very serions parting, nor a 
very tender one, either, but Susie felt a 
little sober over it, and her thoughts were a 
queer melange of Ned Browning, and 
home, and the farm. Meantime, the train 
rushed on and on. It climbed great hills, 
it shot down into green vaUeys, it sped 
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tbrougli station-houses, and screamed its 
way past rural villages nestled securely in 
some mountain hollow; and so, almost be¬ 
fore Susie dreamed of it, fresh strong 
draughts of mountain air swept past her, 
and her cheeks kindled, and her eyes 
brightened, and the majestic heights bore 
her thoughts up and away far above the 
level of her everyday life. Somehow she 
foigot Ked Browning, and a new vigorous 
sense of life thrilled through and through 
her. When she stepped from the cars at 
the simple station-house, she was twice as 
much a woman as she had been five hours 
before. She could have danced, and sung, 
and shouted in her glee. But there was 
the station-master and the station-miaster^s 
wife examining her and her new linen suit 
with lively interest, and one must not for¬ 
get the proprieties even when one is away 
iip at Westmoreland. 

So Susie decorously stood still till the 
train rumbled away and was lost among 
the hills, and the little station seemed as 
lonely and forlorn as if it had fallen from 
the skies upon seme desolate uninhabited 
planet. Then she walked up to the man in 
a blue-striped shirt, and addressed him: 

• “ Has Mr. Haymaker been here this 
morning 

“Ha 3 rmaker?” echoed the man, looking 
not at Susie, but at his wife. “ I aint seen 
him.” 

■ Just then something rattled down the 
road, something rolled and rumbled on the 
bridge, something climbed the hill ata- 
great pace, and there was Grandfather 
Haymaker with the gray span and the open 
wagon, and he called out to Susie in the 
heartiest voice, and took her in his arms as 
carefully as if she had been a china doll, 
and gave her a resounding kiss; whereat 
Susie laughed, and blushed, and smiled 
back into the old man’s twinkling bine 
eyes, and-let herself be lifted up to the 
high seat by his strong arms. 

“ My sakeal You aint heavier than a 
child, and you’re looking real peaked. 
Mother’llhaveagood timenussin’ you up.” 

“Why, I’m not sick,” laughed Susie, 
much amused. “Pm as well and strong 
as can be.” 

Mr. Haymaker looked doubtful. 

“Anyhow, you’ll be a real blessing to 
mother. She always wants to be coddling 
something, and the young man don’t care 
about it,”. 


“What young man?” 

“O, a young feller that boards to our 
house. He paints picters and things.” 

“01” ejaculated Susie, with transient 
interest. Her thoughts were all with Ked 
Browning, and how should she have any 
to spare for a young man who joints pic¬ 
tures aud things? 

She straightway foigot him, and began 
to inquire after her pets of two years before. 

“ How is the pretty red bossie? And O, 
where is the dear little pig with the pink 
nose? He was such a darling! Where is 
he?” 

“ Been niade into pork long agoP’ said 
Mr. Haymaker; and then laughed outright 
at Susie’s dismayed countenance. 

“Made firstrate* porkP’ he went on, 
chuckling. “ Salted him down and sent 
him to Boston.” 

Susie privately resolved that she would 
never eat any pork ^ain as long as she 
lived. 

She was silent now for a minute or two, 
and the sweet peaceful beauty of the day 
began to win its way to her heart. The 
scenery here was quite unlike anything 
she was in the daily habit of seeing. There 
were no pretty mingling of town and coun¬ 
try, no picturesque effects. The hills were 
high, and swept down to the valleys in 
long green.slopes, dotted here and there 
by kine quietly grazing, or taking their 
nooning under great sugar maples that 
stood like lonely giants on the hillside. 
Wherever the view opened, hill rose be¬ 
yond hill, there were more green slopes, 
more smiling valleys and happy kine. 
There was a delicious sense of largeness and 
freedom, a certain sense of solitude, too, 
which might by-and-by become oppressive, 
but which was now a charming novelty. 

Presently they descended a hill, the 
horses’ hoofs clattered on the bridge, and 
there, in advance of them, wasA tall figure, 
with a basket in its hand, and a fishing-rod 
over its shoulder. 

“That’s himP’ said Grandfather Hay¬ 
maker, laconically. 

“ Who?” 

“ The young feller I spoke about. Whoa I 
Get in, Mr. Ascott?” 

A quick sweeping glance, which did not 
rest for an instant, nevertheless, took in 
Susie, and her Saratoga trunk, and her 
stylish dress, and her pretty piquant face. 

“ Thank you, Mr. Haymaker. If it wont 
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incommode you.” And Mr. A3cott, with 
his rod and basket of trout, took his place 
in the wagon. 

G raudfa&er Haymaker introduced them, 
and then they fell to talking of the morn¬ 
ing’s sport. Susie looked him over. He 
wasn’t nearly so handsome as Ned, she 
thought. He hadn’t such a nice nose, and 
his complexion was dreadfully bronzed by 
the sun. So, too, were his hands. 

‘‘I should think people would wear 
gloves when they go fishing,” thought 
Susie; and then, somehow, she remem¬ 
bered with what a debonair graceful air 
Ned bad kissed the tips of his lavender 
kids to her that morning, and she forgot 
Paul Ascott and everybody else. So she 
was quite surprised when the w^on drew 
up at the door of the farmhouse. Then 
she uttered a cry of delight. Spoiled as 
she was, Susie’s artistic perception was 
true enough to show her that this dear old 
farmhouse was a jewel in its way. 

It stood under a magnificent elm which 
had overhung its mossy roof while genera¬ 
tions had come and gone with all their joys 
and sorrows. The dooryard was of the 
softest, greenest turf, and stood open to 
the road, as it should have done. The 
house itself was low and broad, and its 
mellow coloring, its garniture of climbing 
roses and woodbine, made it seem a genu¬ 
ine outgrowth of the genial mother earth. 
That there was ever a time when it had 
not been thus, that there ever could come 
a time when it would have crumbled and 
gone down to that decay which awaits 
everything, Susie could not imagine. 

After her first cry of pleasure, she stood 
quite still and silent, till Grandfather Hay¬ 
maker lifted her down, and told her to run 
in and find “ mother.” Paul Ascott watch¬ 
ed her with a half smile on his face—a 
smile that lit up his dusky sternness quite 
wonderfully. Then he, too, went in, and 
ascended with slow steps to the wide, 
sweet, clean, low-roofed chamber where he 
slept. 

An hour went by, and Susie had been all 
over the house, explored the barn, gone 
into ecstasies over the three white kittens 
in the barrel, and peered delightedly over 
twelve downy chicks just entering upon a 
mundane career. She had seen the clover- 
field just coming into blossom, and the 
buckwheat leaves of pale green, and the 
dear old-fashioned garden where all sorts of 


sweet-smelling flowers grew as if they 
loved to. She had eaten a lunch of ginger-’ 
bread and milk, peeped into the dairy^ 
looked into the quaint parlor, bright, and 
pretty, and clean, and finally shaken out 
all her dresses, including the much-beloved 
Hemani, and hnng them on pegs in the 
deep nnpainted closet, and gazed out a. 
hundred times, more or less, at the low 
wide window which opened upon the 
flower-beds, and had a wide seat cnshioned 
with pretty chintz. And at the end of it 
all she gave a deep* sigh of unutterable 
contentment, and said: 

“ O, it is so good to come here, grand¬ 
mother I It’s like going to heaven.’' 

The pretty, peaceful old lady smiled. 

“ Yes, dear, but we have our troubles 
here, too. We don’t get along without 
them any more than other folks. It is 
pleasant, though.” And gentle Grand¬ 
mother Haymaker gave a glance around 
her spotless kitchen, and out over the 
fields, and thought it was just such a day 
as that, so long ^o, when her young hus¬ 
band brought her in pride and love to the 
old homestead. How much had come and- 
gone since then! And here she was, close 
upon her threescore and ten, as serene, as 
bright and kiadly as though her way had 
been all on roses, which was not the case. 
She thought of the four graves in the little 
graveyard over the hill, where sons and 
daughters were lying, and her eyes grew 
moist. But a busy life learns how to dis¬ 
pose of sorrow, and presently she said she 
must go and cook some of Mr. Ascott’s 
trout for supper. 

“ Do you like him ?” asked Susie. 

Upon this Grandmother Haymaker be¬ 
gan such a eulogy upon Mr. Atscott that 
Susie opened her eyes in amazement. It 
was so odd to hear a young man commend¬ 
ed for his talent, and goodness, and indus¬ 
try, and all those plain-faced virtues, and 
not hear a word said about his dress, or his 
style, or his family, or the set which he 
adorned. 

This was only the first of a good many 
new lessons that Susie received. She hud 
not a bad heart, or a foolish one. It was 
only lying fallow, waiting for the good 
seed, and when it was sown in gentleness 
and kindness, in all kindness and gentle¬ 
ness she took it home, and it throve and 
bore beautiful fruit. 

“ What a dear girl she is!” said Grand- 
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mother Haymaker, when she had been 
there a month. I thought she was a lit¬ 
tle flighty when she was here two years 
ago, bat now she is so sweet and sensible 
it’s a blessing to have her.” 

At the conclusion of this little speech 
the old lady looked up at Paul Ascott, who 
was her only auditor, for a response. But 
that gentleman was very busy about some 
trifle, and did not answer a word. Of 
course he dissented, which showed a 
fiti'ange want of appreciation. The old 
iady sighed. Her tWo young people were 
not exactly as good friends as she could 
have wished. 

One day she spoke of it to Susie., 

•‘Hr. Ascott looks down upon me, 
grandmother,” said Susie. “He thinks 
I’m a girl of the period. Perhaps I am, 
but he doesn’t know me as well as he 
thinks.” And her dark eyes kindled. 

Indeed, Susie foimd' herself in a new po¬ 
sition. Hitherto she had always been pet¬ 
ted, praised, looked up to by her circle, 
and she had returned the homage by a 
good-humored patronage, Now here was 
a young man—a man who wore a wide¬ 
awake hat, and had brown hands—who 
utterly refused to be patronized. The first 
M’eek Susie wore all her pretty print dress¬ 
es, and her shepherdess hat, and was 
charming in twenty different ways. Paul 
Ascott minded it just as much as if she 
had been a veritable milkmaid. The sec¬ 
ond week Susie laid aside her rustic role 
and came to breakfast in French embroid¬ 
ered iieiijnoirSi and wore tbe Hernani suit 
to church, and walked the parlor in high- 
heelcd.alippers and a train of incredible 
length. She fluttered a sandal-wood fan 
before her face, and played the fine lady 
to perfection. Hr. Ascott smiled out of 
the comers of his eyes, aud lay ail day 
Sunday reading under the apple trees. 

“The man is a bear!” pouted Susie. 
The next morning she laid aside all these 
airs, which, after all, were not natural to 
her, aud read, and sewed, and by-and-by 
got a little homesick. 

About mid-afternoon Paul Ascott saun¬ 
tered past her when -she sat in the stoop, 
with his usual polite indifferent greeting. 
Half way across the entry he looked back. 
The sight of her face smote him with sud¬ 
den pity. He slowly walked back. 

“Miss Vanderlyn, would you like a 
drive ?” 


Susie blushed with pleasure, and the 
sudden revulsion of feeling, and the tears 
started to her eyes. 

“ I should like it ever so much; Pm so 
lonesome!” 

She looked very sweet, and winsome, 
and natural as she spoke. Ascott smiled. 

“ I’ll see Hr. Haymaker about the horse,*' 
he said gayly, and walked away. 

Of course they could have the horse, and 
of course, too, it was a delightful drive. 
They gathered wild flowers, aud picked up 
specimens, and Susie forgot to air her geo¬ 
logical and botanical knowledgej when she 
found that Paul knew the name of every 
flower that blows, and of every pebble 
sparkled by the roadside. 

“ He is my superior, indeed,” said Susie 
to herself that night, “ very talented, but 
not quite a gentleman.” 

Iiittle ignorant Susie I But she was learn¬ 
ing fast, very fast. 

About midsummer Hr. Ned Browning 
announced by letter that he was on his 
way North with a party of friends, and 
should diverge far enough from it to make 
her a visit. Susie’s heart fluttered with 
triumph. Hr. Paul Ascott would see that 
somebody cared for her no-w—somebody 
who was somebody too. 

Hr. Ned Browning came in all his mag¬ 
nificent stylish travelling suit, necktie of 
the latest fashion, and the jauntiest of 
chapeaux. He was very gracious, too, very 
condescending. But somehow he didn’t 
look quite the same to Susie. He wasn't 
half so tall in the first place. Why he only 
came up to Hr. Ascott’s shoulders. But 
Susie remembered that size is no criterion 
of greatness. "When it comes to the match 
of mind— 

In the evening they all sat together on 
the stoop, and talked. At least they tried 
to; Susie gallantly led the way. Mr. Ascott 
seconded her politely, but Ned was imprac¬ 
ticable. Susie tried politics, of which she 
knew about as much as the white kittens. 

“ I never meddle with politics,” said Hr. 
Ned, with fine scorn. “ In our country we 
leave that to the canaille.” 

Yery much chagrined, Susie tried again 
—tried literature, art, the scenery. 

“ Very prettysaid Ned, apropos of the 
latter. “ But so inconveniently out of the 
way.” 

It struck Susie in the course of that even¬ 
ing that Hr. Browning was not quite so 
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'briiliantiu conversation as slie had'kOiag- 
ined him to be. Come to think of it, what 
Iiad he ever said to her beyond compliments 
and the merest small talk of society ? 

By-and-by Mr. Browning himself made 
an effort. 

“ I believe you call yourself an artist,” 
addressing Paul Ascott. 

“I am an artist,” was the quiet reply. 

“Dirty work, isn’t it—dabbling with 
paints? Do you make it pay? I believe 
there are some fellows who do.” 

“ I believe there are!” 

Five minutes afterwards Paul Ascott bade 
them a polite good-evening and went in. 

Susie felt herself flush red with surprise 
and iudignadon. She paced up and down 
her room in shame and mortiflcatlon. 

“Kot quite a gentleman!” she said, bit¬ 
terly. “ Who’s the gentleman now, I won¬ 
der? O, what a goose I have been! It 
serves me right for not knowug anything.” 

Air. Ned Browning made a tremendous 
effort, and went away by an early train the 
next morning. 

“ Pretty place, Susie,” he said at parting, 
“ but don’t stay too long. Don’t see what 
you do for society.” 

Susie replied coolly that she had not suf¬ 
fered from want of it, and made him her 
stateliest bow, as the train rushed away. 

“ Fine girl!” said Mr. Browning, noncha¬ 
lantly, “ but it’s lucky I haven’t committed 
myself. Old Yanderiyn is decidedly shaky.” 

Quite unconscious of the family shaki¬ 
ness Susie drove back to the farm chagrined 
hut happy»r. Indeed her feelings were in. an 
inexplicable tangle, and she did not try to 
unravel them. 

She only knew, she only cared to know 
that the sunshine around her grew more 
golden day by day, that the sweet and rich 
possibilities of life opened up before her 
till she felt an exultant joy in the mere fact 
of existence. 

“ I am glad you and Mr. Ascott are such 
good friends,” said Grandmother Hay¬ 
maker. 

A quick, glad, sorrowful thought crossed 
Susie’s mind. This was friendship, what 
then was love ? And yet she had fancied 
she loved Ned Browning. She hid her face 
in shame, with a deep compassion too for 
the poor little ignorant girl she had been. 

Augnst hung her purple mists about the 
liills. Later she swept them all away, and 
through the lucid atmosphere, you could 


almost see into heaven itself. O, the im- 
speakable glory of the late summer days* 
Days that should divide with May and 
October the homage of poet aud painter. 

One of these afternoons Grandfather 
Haymaker came driving home from the 
station. He tossed a package to Mr. Ascott, 
and then handed a paper to Susie. It was 
a telegram directing her to come immedi¬ 
ately home. 

“ Why, my dear, how can we spare you ?” 
said the kind old lady. 

Susie gave her one white pained look and 
fled to her chamber. Nobody saw her at 
tea time. Later, when the dusk was falling, 
something white flitted through the entry. 

“Susie!” 

She turned at the voice and went hack. 
Paul Ascott was there. 

“ I wanted to tell you how sorry I am 
that you are goii^,” he said, in a low gen¬ 
tle voice. - ■ 

Susie trembled very much. She pulled 
nervously at a pendant branch of the bitter¬ 
sweet. 

“ Aud I wanted to tell you,” she began, 
“ only I cannot—^how much good yon have 
done me, aud how grateful I am for it, only 
that I can never tell. I did not like you at 
first. 1 felt that you despised me, you 
thought me a silly girl with no love for any¬ 
thing but dress and amusement— 

“ I very soon saw in you something high¬ 
er and better than that,” he interrupted. 

“ And you wounded my vanity very deep¬ 
ly,” she went on. “ But it was a good les¬ 
son to me—hard to take, though the hard¬ 
ness was soon over—but it was good for me. 
And you have been kind to me, and— 

She faltered here, quite unable to go on.- 

He had risen and stood looking ste^ulf ast- 
ly at her. Something in his face made her 
turn away hastily, trembling. 

“Miss Vanderlyn,” he said with tender 
earnestness, I beg your pardon if anything 
in my estimate of you hurt you. So far as 
it was unfavorable I retract it, and I am 
most humbly sorry thatl did you injustice.” 

“ I did not say you did me injustice', Mr. 
Ascott. You had no reason to thinir me 
other than 1 showed myself to you—a friv¬ 
olous girl. I was very silly and I know—” 

She paused, hardly knowing what she 
wanted to say. 

Through the dusk she could see the smile 
at which he could not help listening to her. 

“ If I have helped to make you any wiser 
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I have a right to be proud. And if some 
time I come to you when you are a matron* 
iy lady, the happy queen of a household, 
and find you overwise—^very much wiser 
than I am—shall know that I helped to 
lift you far out of my reach.” 

“ I don’t expect to be the queen of any¬ 
body’s household,” she said, hardly notic¬ 
ing the rest of his speech. 

He looked at her keenly. 

“ I know what you mean,” she cried, 
with a passionate impulse. “ That humili¬ 
ates me more than all the rest. I may be 
weak, and shallow, and contemptible, but 
1 am not so contemptible as to think I could 
he happy with—^with—” 

She broke down in a sob, and cried 
heartily. 

Little Susie, I don’t think you are any¬ 
thing that is unlovely or unworthy of wor¬ 
ship. You are so much that I think wo¬ 
manly and beautiful that—” his voice 
broke, but the infinite tenderness of it was 
music to her—that if you were a poor girl 
I would woo you night and day till I had 
won your love and made myself blessed by 
making you my wife. As it is, our ways 
must part. God bless you forever, my 
darling P’ 

A light touch swept her soft hair as she 
hid her face like one blinded from excess 
of sudden light. All was still around her 
except the tumultuous heating of her own 
heart. When she looked up the white 
moonlight was shining around her but she 
was alone. 

It was a dreary journey she made the 
next day to Boston. The telegram had 
given no sign why she was sent for, and 
when she reached the depot the family car¬ 
riage was not waiting. Susie took aback 
and drove to the square. A fragment of 
crape fluttered from the door. In great 
terror Susie stepped in. The servant met 
her with a face of respectful condolence. 

“Who is it?” she gasped. 

“ Your mother is in the sitting-room,” 
said the man. 

Susie ran in, and a figure half rose up 
from the sofa to meet her. 

“ O poor papa I poor papa I” cried the girl, 
sobbing in her mother’s arms. . 

It was an awful story—how awful Susie 
did not know until months afterwards. 
That Vanderlyn had failed everybody 
knew, that honest men were mined by the 
defection of a rogue a few were aware, hut 


out'iide of his family it was hardly known 
that it was no sudden attack of din’eafie 
which struck him down, but his own 
The man had not dared to live. 

Autumn passed into winter. Almost 
everything had gone to the creditors, hut 
still the widow and her daughter lived on 
in the old house. They saw very little com¬ 
pany. Mrs. Vanderlyn was a great invalid; 
and Susie—^well, people thought she took 
Ked Browning’s desertion very much to 
heart. It was said he had not been near 
her since the bankruptcy came out. 

One day the bell rang, and Susie rose 
from the corner where she was sitting to 
welcome the visitor. He had time to mark 
her pallor, her drooping attitude, her weary 
air, before he pronounced her name. Then 
he heard a joyful cry. 

“Mr. Ascott!” 

He held her hands, looking down into 
her face. 

“ Susie, I am told you are a poor girl, and 
I have come for my wife. Can I have her?” 

She put her hand over her happy eyes to 
hide their sudden brightness, and whis¬ 
pered something that satisfied him. 

And now we fancy we hear the sound of 
wedding bells, which, chime they ever so 
softly, can never ring in a happier life than 
that which waits for Susie Vanderlyn and 
Paul Ascott. 

But first-there was an explanation to be 
given. It was just before the day of days. 

“ Paul, do you think it was just the right 
thing to do to make me love you as you did 
last summer and then leave me ?” asked 
Susie. 

“ How could I guess you loved me so well, 
dear? I had not that surety. I fancied I 
might have disturbed a young girl’s heart 
ever so slightly, as a straw ruffles a current. 
I-believed you would soon foi^et me. Be¬ 
sides, you were coming back to be exposed 
to the fascinations of Mr. Browning,_” 

She interrupted him in a way which he 
seemed to like, but which was effectual. 

“ "Who told you that I was a poor girl ?” 
she asked by-and-by. 

“ O somebody] Everybody!” 

“ They didn’t tell you, did they, that my 
Uncle Jacob died in December and left me 
all his fortune ? It is a few hundred thou¬ 
sand, I believe. And so—with happy 
triumph—“ you are going to marry a rich, 
girl, after all. It is good enongh for yon, 
sir.” Paul accepted the situation. 
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SUSIE’S COURAGE. 

BY BLAXCHE SHATV. 


“0 no! Arthur, don’t. Remember, he is 
your father.” 

“Remember! as if I could ever forget it! 
It is the ever present memory that he is ray 
father, spite of all his unkindness, that drives 
me almost to desperation. Remember! 
■would to Heaven, that memory, and every 
other faculty would fail me.” 

The speaker tossed the twig that he was 
twisting, violently from him, and set his teeth 
hard. 

“Have patience, Arthur; it cannot last 
forever.” 

“ Patience I Yes. patience, till my hair is 


gray, ray youth gone, and my braio Wonted; 
and instead of being a benefactor tt>my race, 
I am the miserable plodding drudge>be wishes 
to make me. I tell you, Susie, when I think 
of all, it is only the fear of roaking myself 
unworthy of your love that keeps me fmm 
doing something desperate” 

“ O don’t, Arthur, it would kill me V* gaspe<l 
Susie, to whose innocent mind, “ something 
desperate,” always meant running away to 
sea, ami getting drowned. 

Arthur put his arm around her plump 
waist, and drew her to him. 

•* S sie, I wish you had never seen me, 
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for then a better man would have won yonr 
love; one who could have made your life 
brighter, not darker, as I have done,” 

Susie’s blue eyes filled with tears. 

“Arthur, that is unkind. Could I ever 
love any one but you 

“I don’t know; but suppose I should go 
away, or commit some crime, don’t you think 
you could soon teach yourself to forget me ?” 

“Never! never! Nothing could make me 
foiget you. Please don’t say such cruel 
words again.” 

“You are an angel, Susie; and for your 
sake 1 will be patient, and try to heal all ills 
with bank-notes, since piils and plasters are 
denied me.” 

They had reached the gate of Susie’s home. 
“ Will you not come in?” asked she. 

No, I thank you; I must return to the 
village before dark. Good-ky.” And he 
turned away. 

Susie watched his tall figure till the trees 
hid It fr^-m her sight, and then walked half 
sadly into the house. 

“Susie!” called her mother from another 
room, ‘Ms that you?” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

lam \ery glad. KIlie has come from 
school in a high fever, and I wish you would 
go to the village for some mustard for her- 
there is none in the house. Hurry, and you 
will get back before dark.” 

Susie put on Iier hat, and started ih the 
path down which she had seen Arthur dU- 
appear. She walked fast, hoping she mi»ht 
overtake him, but no Arthur was to be seen. 

“He Las taken another path,” said she, 
“for he could not Iiave got so far aliead of 
me; how very-” A sound fell on her ear. 
She stopped and looked around. No one was 
to be seen; but that certainly was a voice 
and it sounded like Arthur’s. She listened; 
there it was again; no mistake this time; it 
was his voice. A tliick hedge lined the road 
here. He must be behind it Whom could 

he be talking witli ? Well, it was none of her 
business, and she must hurry on; but at that 
moment, a strange voice, harsh and gruff 
said: ’ 

I tell you there is no danger; and as to 
your scruples, why haven’t you a right to all 
that is there? It will only be helping your¬ 
self to what the old miser ought to have 
given you long ago. Get the pile. Of course 
you will never be suspected; wait till the 
fuss has blown over, and then take the 
spoils and bolt.” 


A short silence followed, during which 
fausie stood rooted to the spot, and than Ar¬ 
thur’s voice replied: 

“I consent.” 

Bravo! Spoken like a man of pluck. I 
knew you had the right kind of stuff in you- 
never saw a skinflint’s son who hadn’t. And* 
now, when shall we operate?” 

“ The sooner, the better.” 

“ So say I. There is no moon now; what 
ao you say for to-morrow night?” 

“Agreed.” 

“ Very gtmd. To-morrow night at twelve. 
We will meet behind the bank. You brin" 
the keys, and I’ll bring the bags for the game! 

1 don t think you will change your mind.” 

“ No, I will not. Flesh and blood can bear 
no more; there must be a change. Good- 
hy till then.” 

He pushed through the hedge, and with¬ 
out discovering Susie, hurried towards the 
village. His companion took another path, 
and Susie stood alone, half stupefied by the 
fearful discovery she had made. She clenched 
her httle hands tightly, and in doin® so wn. 
reminded by the money which they held, of 
the sick sister and the mustard. Mechani¬ 
cally she resumed her walk, trying all the 
time to convince herself that she was dream¬ 
ing; but the stern reality would not he put 
^ide. She got the mustard and returned 
home. Ellie was no better. Susie helped 
her mother watch the child till she slept, and 
then retired to her room to consider how Ar- 
thur could be saved. 

Her first thought was, to go to him the 
next day and tell him what she had heard- 
but then she remembered he was to leave 
the village early in the morning, and not re¬ 
turn till late at night. She could not see 

him. To tell his father would never do. No 
other one must know of his fall; she alone 
must save and shield him. And how ? There 
was but one way. She would go to the bank 
and stop him there. It was a fearful under¬ 
taking for a timid young girl; but much was 
at stake. Little sleep visited her pillow tbit 
night, and the next morning found her pale 
and worn, but firpi in her purpose. 

The mustard had been so efficacious with 
Elbe, that she had reached the fretful sta”e 
of convalescence, and required Susie’s con- 
stautcare. All the next day she sat beside 
her, bathed her hot head, read to her, and 
did all she could to soothe her, while her own 
heart was almost breaking. At last the sun 
went down, and her mother, anxious for hqr 
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pale cheeks and heavy eyes, obliged Eilie to 
release her. She retired to her room and 
prayed earnestly for courage, and then laid 
down to rest. 

The hours rolled on, and the clock struck 
eleven. It was time to go. She arose, and 
muffling herself in aiarge cloak, prepared to 
surt on her errand. She listened a second; 
not a sound but the ticking of theciock, and 
the occasional chirp of the katydid. One 
more silent prayer, and then she softly groped 
her way to the door, and went out into the 
night. Holy angels, float gently down, and 
shield her with your white wings from all 
harm! 

About the same hour two otherforms were 
stealing carefully along under the veU of 
darkness; one was stout and burly, and 
walked with the soft catlike step of one who 
w as accustomed to tread paths where his 
feet would make no sound; the other was tall 
and slight, and trod in a quick nervous man¬ 
ner, as though he feared at any moment a 
hand might emerge from the darkness and 
seize him. Both were going towards the lit¬ 
tle garden behind the bank. The burly one 
reached it first. He peered carefully around 
in the gloom, and seeing no one, blew a low 
whistle; «o reply. He wailed a few min¬ 
utes, and then repeated it This time a reply 
came, and in a few seconds the other entered 
the yard. 

**AU right?” asked the last comer, in a low 
tone. 

“All right r was the reply. “You are late; 

I feared you had gone back on me.” 

“ Ho fear of that; I gave you my word, 
and as that is all I have to give, I am careful 
that it shall be good. But come; let’s get 
through with this job.” 

“ That’s my ticket exactly. Got the keys ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Tlien let’s to work. Steal around cau¬ 
tiously, for fear some one may be straggling 
along.” 

Softly they came out of the garden. All 
was lonely as the grave. 

“Coast clear!” muttered the stout one. 

“ Go ahead!” 

They stole to the door. Arthur took the 
heavy key from his pocket; he was abotu to 
place it in the lock, when a small dark form 
glided before him, and two little white ban* 
were laid on his. The key dropped from his. 
hand; he saw it was Susie. 


How had she been a regular made heroine, 
she would have fallen on her knees, raised 
her clasped hands and gasped in tragic tones: 

“ Hold! hold! as thou Invest me!” or some 
other sentiment of that sort. But Susie was 
no heroine. She was only a loving little wo¬ 
man, who had risked her life to save the 
man she loved from commiuing a terrible 
crime, and all she did was to throw her arms 
around his neck and sob: 

“O Arthur, don’t, please don’t! 

Veiy foolish words indeed; but a call from 
Gabriel would have been less potent. He 
caught her in his arms and cried: 

“Susie, Susie, you have saved mef’ 

The other man stared at them a second, 
and then, not exactly sympathizing with the' 
turn that affairs had taken, left with a word 
more expressive than polite. 

For a few moments, Arthur and Susie wept 
in silence, and then, of course, he asked her 
how she came there; and she told him all; 
and incredible as the fact may seem, he let 
her go through the whole story without in¬ 
terrupting or contradicting her ohee; but 
circumstances were so dead set against him 
that he could not very Well help it. and I 
trast, that in view of this, the judgment of 
his fellow-men will be tempered With mercy. 
Reverently he thanked Heaven for the de¬ 
voted love that had saved him from crime; 
and then, with weary feet but light hearts, 
they turned towards Susie’s home. She 
reached her room undiscovered, and, worn 
out by fatigue, soon fell into a deep sleep, 
from which she did not waken till the sun 
was high, and Rllie had been crying for her 
some time. But Eilie might fret as she 
would that day, Susie’s temper and patience 
never wearidil; and when Arthur called at 
the cottage that evening, the tale he told 
made her the happiest maid in Christendom. 

He had confessed ail to his father. Al¬ 
though so harsh, Mr. .\ustin really loved his 
son, and the vision of the awful crime to 
which he had almost driven him, rolled back 
the mist that avarice had closed around him, 
and he “saw himself as others saw him.” 
He told Arthur that he should leave the 
bank, and study medicine, and that when he 
held his diploma in his hand, he would give 
to him and Susie the prettiest cottage in 
H-'" . And he kept his word. 
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SWEET-BRIER, 


BY CLABA 

TilP, sweet oilors of tliis delicate little 
flower stole upon niy senses, as I stood with¬ 
in the door of the “ Ladles’ Saloon ” waiting 
for the down train to bear me onward to an 
important field of labor. Tlie perfume was 
exquisite, and boro my thoughts into the 
past. When a boy I had gathered sprays 
filled with the delicate pink buds and carried 
flinin tn in.v motlicr. A ihoiisaiid memories 
arose in mv heart as the gentle ,Inne breeze 
wafted the fragrance about me. Presently I 
heard a gentle voice exclaim: 

“O, I have lost one spray of my sweet-brier, 
Consin Detlie!” 

neiiig a stranger in the place, I had given 
no attention to the inmates of the Salonn— 
but as these words reached my ears, I 
turned and saw the speaker. 

A fair, fr.sgiie little creature of neither the 
blonde nor brunette typo she was. Her com¬ 
plexion w.as dazzlingly fairj her hair ’Lwas 
neither light nor dark, but a golden brown- 
hung in biliowy waves below her waist. Her 
eyes were dark red-brown; such beautiful 
eyes 1 had never gazed into before. 

A gray travelling suit of some summer 
matcriai graced tin; tiny figure; .a littiegray 
hat rested upon the beautiful head. One 
small hand was ungloved, and the fair fingers 
clasped several sprays of sweet-brier. Wlial 
a wee fairy she appeared beside “ Cousin 
Dettio”—a tall, stately, dignified brunette— 
who looked down with a smile upon tlie little 
figure at her side. 

“ Well, M.abel dear, what does that signify ? 
You liave such a passion for sweet-brier. I 
see it so oflen that I really grow weary of its 
dainty pink buds, and, as yon say, ‘ its ileiiealc 
aronii\.’” 

“Pie! Consin Ilettie, if it were oiiht possible 
that [ might have a little lioine all my own. I 
should have a tiny bird-nest affair with 
honeysncklo and sweet-brier iioslling about 
ill every crevice and around every casement; 
ill truth I should call it ‘ Sweot-lSrior.’’’ 

And tlio beautiful little creature held the 
cluster of fragrant pink buds and green Ic.aves 
to her dainty nose; giving a sigh—for what? 
ns she inhaled the perfume. 

“Hark, the train!—I hear the whistio?’ 


LE CI.F.BC. 

And one white hand was raised for a moment, 
as Mabel “the beautiful” arose, shook oat 
tlie soft folds of her travelling dress, and 
settled her tiny hat more firmly upon the 
pretty head. 

“ Mow Meh, dear, yon will write Immediate¬ 
ly, will yon not? I shall be very uneasy until 
I hear from you. I do not like to have you 
go alone; indeed I think yon scarcely well 
cnotigh to go back.” 

“Certainly, I shall write, dc.ar old sober 
Hester. Do not concern yourself about poor 
little me; old school-teachers are not worth 
the worrying over. I have had a quiet 
pleasant re.s/, darling; this visit to yrai has 
been a r.ay of sniishine In poor ‘Jfeb's’life; 
and I shall go back to my labors with renewed 
energy. Tlinii, too, we have not iniieli longer 
to work now; only a month or six weeks 
before the sninmer holid.ays.” 

And so this fairy-like creature was aschool- 
teacher! 1 looked at her in amazement. 
Not moro than eighteen summers had 
browned that beautiful brow with its waves 
of golden brown—ami the rosebud lips were 
as pouting .as a child's. 

Tlie train came thiinderiiig on—and amid 
the liuiry and bustle attendant it|inn siichoc- 
casioiis tlie two l.idies left the Saloon while I 
was giving some directions concerning iiiy 
baggage, and I saw them no more until tlie 
bell sounded the signal for departure—and as 
I sprang upon the train I almost ran overthe 
dignified “Cousin Ilettie,” in whose dark eyes 
there lurked teardrops, ami about whose (inn 
beautiful mouth a quiver sought to hide 
itself. Lifting my hat with an “excuse me, 
lady!” I moved on into Hie ladies’ear; and 
there, with lier head buried upon the seat in 
front of her, sat my little school-teacher. 
Taking a seat at a respectful distance I 
walclied the small figure with no little anx¬ 
iety; tlihiking that, woman-like, she w.ss 
indulging in a good cry. liy-aml-hy tlie head 
was lifted, but the face boro no traces of 
tears. A quiet saihiess and deep pallor had 
settled abont the brown eyes and beautiful 
mouth. 

Who was she, this beautiful creature, 
seemingly alone? Was she one of the many 
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liomeless waifs broad sea? 'VVerG 

there no bonic'liearts awaiting her coming? 
Or must she alone eater upon her various 
duties'? 

These and a thousand other con.joctnres 
floated through my brain, while tlie cars 
were nioving swiftly on——past i>»mesieads 
and little towns, bearing ns onward—me to 
my place of business, Mompliib--and her— 
Vihero? 

TUeve was somellnwg very \ntG^esvi^^g 
about flits young girl; her entire appearance 
was unique. Even tlie floating hair—asome- 
tliing so uncommon to tlie high and ponder¬ 
ous chignons worn now-a-days by the 
faslilonablo ladies of society—seemed so care¬ 
less attd yet so beantifiil, that I gazml upon 
the wearer in silent admiration. 

The June afternoon was wearing away, and 
&iili 1 sat gazing npou the fair form o|>posite, 
wbieli salwllii Ibouglilful eyes looking out 
ujioti the scenes we were passing. I endeav¬ 
or’d to turn my tiiongUts aud eyes away, but 
Uwy would not. 

Alier a while one little hand readied f<n- 
wanl and gathered up tlie clusters of dying 
bulls and witliering leaves, which rested upon 
llic cushion ill front of her. A quiver passed 
over the coral-like lips, and a grieved look 
came into tlie red-brown eyes, as slie passed 
liLT fingers caressingly over the drooping buds. 
Tile sunshine came drilling throiigli the 
bUiuU aud vested iu arrowy lines upon the 
brown hair. 

Tlie sunshine faded; and the gray twiliglit 
crept into the train and my little ligure 
secMiied weird and sliadowy in the dim UghU 

Ilv-and-by the lamps were lighted, and a 
bright ray lingered lovingly upon tlie pure 
sweet face. One small Jiand supported the 
beautiful head; the other clasped the wilted 
sweet-brier. 

.\way aud away tbro\igh the davkucss we 
S])ed, the hoarse rumble of wheels and the 
snort of the engine being the only sounds 
that filled the uiglil. My Ihouglils were 
away upon some Olopv.m dream; Vbe fairy 
fmin of Mabel was clasped to my Iieart. I 
called lier “ pet ” and “ darling,” when—there 
came a maddening plunge, a roar like distant 
caiiiioii, and I knew no more. 

When consciousness returned I found I 
held some object in my arms, and by the 
li'^lil of the Juno moon, which looked down 
immrnfnlly upon the wreck, I fomid that my 
hubi! “sweet-Uncr” was resting upon my 
bo,'Viiii, licr ktee as win to as the drifted snow, 


her long lashes veiling the beautiful eyes. 1 
luvssed the slight form closely to my heart, 
and wondered vvitbin myself as to how she 
caiue there. 

rresemly lights flickered liorc and tliere, 
borne in diflerent directions by tliosc who 
had cotne to our relief. Wliat asceueof cou- 
fusiou was presented! Car upon car, a 
crushed and broken mass, lay licaped within 
a deep ravine. 

These uve not dead'.” oxchumod a voice, 
and tile conductor bent his kindly face above 
us. “ Here, lend a hand, my boys; the gen- 
tioinan is not dead. 1 am uot so sure about 
llic lady!” 

Hough, but kind and wilhug bauds raised 
us, and bore us gently Id a small house some 
distance from tho wreck. My wounds were 
not very severe—more bruiacs than aught 
else, aud a sprained ankle. _ 

For a long lime our elTorls seemed vain 
with the fair and lovely being so strangely 
thrown upon onr care. At length a slight 
euuvulsiuu passed over her frame; a quiver 
lilayed about the closed cyclhls and around 
the pale compressed moulli, and with a long 
shuddering sigh she opened her beautiful 
eyes. She gazed round wonderiiigly upon 
the st range fuces bemlhig over her, aud then, 
with a weary moau, pressed her small hands 
convulsively togetliuu’. As she did so, her 
cherished swccl-biicr sprays fell IVoiii licr 
clasp and rested upon llie counterpane. I 
gathered Ihetn tip with jealous care and 
placed tliem within the breast-pocket of my 
coal. 1 fell that somehow wc two wore to be 
move tliau strangers to each other. 

All night I sat in a large chair at licr bed¬ 
side. In vain the jihysician urged me to re¬ 
tire. My linle Mahcl should not be dosoiiod, 
I thought uitliiu myself; and I watched at 
her side, geiiily caressing the frail little hands 
or bathing the fair hrow, 

Alleuglli the bi'iglit beams of a new day 
began to iind their way llirough the curtains 
and to press loving kisses upon tlie gDideii 
Itead on liic pillow. The dark eyes opened, 
gazed into mine grateCuily; and raising my 
hand, which was holding hers, she cairled it 
to her Ups, wliile tears gathered iu the great 
speaking eyes. 

■\Vbat was it? What tic bound our hearts? 
Unable to rosiU llic power wliicii hold mn 
captive to its will, 1 bent forwanl amljircssed 
my lips to the lily fair brow. A beautiful 
blush for a moment sulVused the sweet face; 
IhcJi uilli a sigh ^!ic tmued upoii the pillow. 
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As slio <liJ so, the boaulifiil waves of hair 
were brushed wide, exposing a neck as pure 
and wlilto as marble, and something more— 
a large ugly scar reaching from behind the 
left ear to the back of her beautiful neck. 
The mystery of the floating hair was explain¬ 
ed, and 1 tormented myself with a thousand 
questions, ns to how that great jagged scar 
found a place upon one so fair and lovelj'. 

No word W’as exchanged between us. 
noldii»g my hand lightly clasped within her 
delicate lingers, slie again slept. I sat within 
the groat “sleepy liollow” of a chair, and 
pondered over tlio events, the strange events 
of the past twenty-four hours. Wlio was 
she? And why was it that I felt such a re¬ 
sistless, overpow'cring Interest in a being I 
had never spoken to—had never met before? 
Tlie day wore on; ’hvas passed at her bedside. 
She slumbered fitfully; and I sat there and 
dreamed. Tlie physician came in several 
times, and said if she remained perfectly quiet 
she would be able to travel in several days, 
Tlie siiock had deranged licr nervous system, 
and she must have time to recover. Uo 
asked me if I was a friend of the lady; I told 
liiiu 1 was. 

As tile twilight came on, I felt T must take 
some rest, I was weak, nervous and quite il); 
and as Mabel W’as sleeping very sweetly I left 
her with the nurse and limped into my room. 
Without disrobing I placed myself upon tho 
low cot-bed, and in a few minutes was in a 
deep troubled sleep. It seemed as if some 
one, a great tall man, with gleaming black 
eyes, was striving to tear my darling from my 
arms. Slio uttered no cry, but twined her 
wdiito arms about my neck, and lier beautiful 
eyes pleaded eloquently for my love and pro¬ 
tection. 

At length the hoarse shriek of the midnight 
train—as it came tearing into the little town 
—aroused me from my sleeji. I raised up, 
rubbed my eyes and looked around me. Tho 
moon was peering through Uic blinds, making 
queer lines upon the white sanded floor. I 
struggled to my feet, and thrusting my w’cll 
foot Into a slipper, grasped my canc and tried 
to reach the door. Three times I made tho 
eflbrt before I succeeded—the agony of my 
foot was intense, Just as I gained my door 
and was leaning against it for support, I 
heard the train leaving the depot. A long, 
wild, maddening shriek it gave as it rolled 
away in tho darkness. A shudder passed 
over mo, for tho wlidiiess of tho long hoarse 
whistle seemed like tho wall, tho sad farowcil, 


of a lone sad soul. I crossed the Imll with 
difliiculty and softly opened the door to Mabel's 
room. A shaded lamp was burning upon the 
table; tlio nurse slept in Uieoasy-cbair.'itthe 
bedside—but tlie patient —was not there! 
Tlio bed was just as slie bad thrown tlie 
cover aside; the pillow was yet warm and 
bore tlio impress of Iier beautiful head. A 
tiny gray kid—lorn at the wrist and with a 
spray of sweet-brier clinging to It—was lying 
upon the bed. She had left it in the liuny 
of departure. I examined tho apartment 
closely; nothing was left—yes, upon the 
table, near the lamp, was a tiny wliito mis¬ 
sive addressed to “ My Unknown Friend.” 
Opening it with trembling Angel’s, I read 
those words: 

“ Mabel cannot express to her unknown 
friend lier thanks, her lasting gratitude, for 
his kindness. She goes the way God has aj>- 
pointed lier—and prays that for him may be 
given love, peace .and h.ippincss here; and a 
lasting peace ‘ beyond *” 

That was all. She was gone—my love, my 
beautiful, and I knew not where. I sat for 
some moments stupefied, not knowing wlmt 
to do. At length 1 aroused myself suflicieiilly 
to awaken liie nurse and ask her coneerning 
our patient. She gazed around with a stare 
ofainazemcnt—and affirmed again and again 
that she had not been asleep an hour; that 
she remembered hearing the clock strike 
eleven; that her beautiful chargfc seemed to 
be sleeping quietly; and being overcome with 
sleep she h.ad yielded herself to its influence. 

Gone, go}ic; and I possessed no clue what¬ 
ever by which to trace my beautiful liltio 
“ sweet-brier ” not even her name. I gath¬ 
ered tho little glovo in my cold fingers and 
tottered from tlie room. That glove with its 
W’lthered spray of sweet-brier was* all that 
w.as left of “Mabel” tho “Unknown.” I 
must find her; I would find her; but how? 

“ Cousin Ilcttic!” The name c.amo upon 
mo like a ray of light. I would leave on tho 
morning train, return to tho place where wc 
had taken passage together, and learn all of 
“ Cousin Hetty.” Ilctiio who? 

There again did I find myself in a labyrinth 
of trouble. But I was not one to yield to 
difficulties. Having ascertained at what hour 
the train would leave, I made my prepara¬ 
tions, and early tho next morning—with my 
little treasured glove next my heart—I left 
tho little village, and in the afternoon again 
entered tho Saloon I had left such a short 
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lime before. Tbero vrns Vbe sclleo upon 
which little M/ibcl hail rested; and there 
upon the floor, crushed and witiiered, was the 
spray of sweet-brier she had lost the day be¬ 
fore. Poor little MebI Who was she? 
Whore was she? Cavefnhy, tenderly the 
bruised yet fragrant brier was put aside with 
iny other treasures. I inquired of the agent 
if he remembered seeing the two ladies the 
day before. " Ves, but did not know them— 
didn't think he had ever seen them before— 
if be bad, had forgotten.” 1 asked him if he 
knew a young lady of the place called “ Hot- 
lie.” lie did not. 

I then requested him to direct me to one or 
two of the leading gcnllcinen of the place, 
lie <lid so, and to them I applied. The first 
knew no young lady by tliat name; the 
second, at first, said he did not—then, after 
sitting for several ininntcs in deep thought, 
lie exclaimed: 

“It must 1)0 Miss Kslhcr Ingraham, old 
Colonel Ingraham’s daughter, of h’lower-Dalc. 
'i'iicy do not reside in the city, but several 
nilies from here, in a most beautiful place. 
Put, my dear sir, you will not find tliem at 
home; they left last night at ten for New 
York.” 

Here was a diiemina. After studying the 
case for some minutes I deemed it advisable 
to acquaint this gentleman with the facts. 
Tills I did. lie said ho remeiubeicd seeing a 
young lady' (agreeing with niy description) 
sev*;ral times riding with Miss Esther in the 
pony plineton, but did not know who she was. 
Had heard she was an invalid cousin; that 
siic ncitiiev made nor received calls wl)ilc 
tliere. Perhaps Colonel Ingraham’s family 
physician might throw some light upon the 
subject. He gave mo the pliysiciaii’s mldress, 
and I visited him immediately, and still no 
success. All he could say was simply this; 
lie was called upon some weeks prior to the 
time of my call to attend a young lady who 
had been severely W'ounded with some sharp 
instniinent. The wound had been inflicted 
some time, had partially liealcd, and then 
broken out afresh. 

She was called “Mabel;” Colonel Ingra¬ 
ham had settled all bills; and be liad no 
further information to give, except that the 
young lady seemed very fond of flowers, 
especially the delicate little wild rose or 
sweet brier, which she always kept near her, 
or pressed between her pretty fingers. 

I thanked him kindly and bowed myself 
from his presence. What .should I do next? 


Find Mabel T must! That night I took the 
ten o’clock train for New York. Furtlier 
and further was it bearing me from her. yet I 
felt that It was the only hope I had left. I 
must see “Cousin Iletlie!” 


“ Mais, le ceil siir ?io.i souhaits nc resile jina 
les choscs." My poor ankle, hruiseil and 
sprained, crew so inflamed, and my laniy so 
weary witli constant clianging, .and the mo¬ 
tion of the cars, that ere I readied New 
York city I was tossing upon a bed of pain 
both physical and mental. As soon as I was 
able to sit up I commenced my joumeyings 
again, but was forced to go slowly, and wlien 
I arrived in New York and seandicd the 
dilTorent registers and made inquiry at tiie. 
principal liotcis, I found that they had left 
for Saratoga the week before. 

Again was I constrained to give some rest 
to the snfiering body; tliongli llio mind was 
in an agony of unrest. As I lay upon my bod 
with aching limbs and burning fever, the 
sweet pure face of my “sweet-brier,” my 
Mabel, would come before me; and those 
great brown eyes, so fraught with love and 
pleading, would gaze yearningly into mine. 
“Mabel, jVdbel/ Who are you? Where are 
you? AVby have you cast this spell of en¬ 
chantment upon me?” Often did this mad 
cry rise from my licart during the silent 
hours of the night. And there did I vow, if 
my life was granted me, to dedicate it to 
finding and loving the strange little myth— 
that seeming which had lighted 

my path for a moment, and tlicii vanished. 

Why make a data of all my wanderings? 
I wrote to my agent to carry on my business 
during niy absence, and continued the search. 
It seemed as if Colonel Ingraham ami his 
daughter were likewise wild fancies of my 
brain, for from place to place I traced lliein, 
always hearing the same reply to my qiKuie.s 
—“ Left ten days ago!” At last I heard the 
joyful tidings, “ Left for home four days imol’’ 
Agtiiii with a thrill of hope stirring my sad 
weary heart I turned my face homewuul; 
hoping, praying that the mystery would soon 
bo solved. 

Springing up the broad marble steps that 
led to the princely mansion, I rung a sharp 
quick peal at the doorbell. 

A few minutes later I was ushered through 
the broad hall into a beautiful and elegantly- 
furnished drawing-room. I sent up iny card 
to Colonel or Miss Esther Ingraham; and by- 
and-by I heard the sweep of a woman’s 
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drapery down the broad stairway, then across 
the Imll; and “Cousin llettie”—tall, dark 
and stalely as I had first seen her—stood 
^Yitllin the doorway. A glance of rcco^uitiou 
passed over the handsome face, as 1 advanced 
to meet her. 

As briedy as possible I explained loherlbo 
object of my visit; told her the whole story— 
not omitting my wild deep love for the beau¬ 
tiful unknown; and at the close I gathered 
her liands in mine, and gazing into her dark 
tear-filled eyes, plead with Imr to tell me 
where I might find my Mabel! 

“ Poor little Mcbl Poorboyl” Andwith- 
drawlng her hands from my clasp, for one 
moment one beautiful shapely hand was 
placed upon iny dark curls, while the other 
covered her eyes, concealing the tears that 
would come, 

“■\Yiiy do you say ‘poor llUle Meb, and 
poor boy!’ ” I exclaimed, impetuously. “ Tell 
me—1 must know all!” 

“ You shall know all. Yes, her sad story. 
:\I,abel Is my cousin, my mucli loved cousin— 
the ciiilil of my mother’s brotiier, and several 
years my junior. Her father betrothed her 
when a child to a man a dozen years lier 
senior, and when slic was but fifteen years 
old. Wq were at that tiino at school together. 
Her fallicr and her betrollmd came to tlie 
school where we were hoarding, uiul tliere, 
notwithstamling her prayers and entreaties, 
she was forced to wed the tall, dark, stern 
man she utterly loathed. Her gentle nature 
could not cope witli sucli a wild passionate 
one ivs ids. One glance of his dark gleaming 
eyes filled her with wildest dread. Three 
months after her marriiigc her fatlier and 
motiier both died suddenly, mysteriously, 
anil since other facts liavc been developed 
His thought that they were murdered. One 
night, six weeks later, after silting up until 
near midnight wailing for her husband, tlie 
Itoor child began to make preparations for 
retiring, when her husband suddenly entered 
Uic room, Uis eyes gleaming, his lips purple 
and Ileeked witli foam. He c.aught her hy 
the waist and holding her over the open 
window vowed Ural siie had lived long 
enough, that lie was going to cud her life. 
With a wild cry the pour cliiltl closed her 
eyes and prepared for death—for dealli would 
have inevitably followed—but another freak 
seemed to seize upon the madman—for such 
he was. IIo bound her in the window, her 
body half suspended over the casing, and left 
her there. Hanging in that position she was 


soon insensible, and knew nothing more until 
a late hour the next day she awoke to con¬ 
sciousness, to learn tliat she had been rescued 
from her tierilous situation by friends, and 
tliat her husband was in the hands of com¬ 
petent Judges, who decided it was best for 
him to be placed In .an insane asylum. Poor 
little Mabel! She could not remniii in a 
place frauglit witli so much liorror; so she 
determined to return to sciiool; and <mce 
more in the bright and cheerful hall she tried 
to cast aside tlie dark pall w’liicli enveloped 
her and be again the bright little Meb of old. 

“ 1 graduated aud left school the summer 
she returned; and she, with a Spartan-Iiko 
br.avery h.attlcd tlirougli the course, and one 
year ago received lier reward. But still she 
would not return to the old place. She had 
decided to teach. ‘I must do something, 
Cousin Ilctlie, else iny heart will break!’ 
moaned the stricken one, as slio burled lier 
face upon my sliouldcM*; so at hast wc con¬ 
sented, and the little creature entered upon 
her duties as instructress in tlie same institu¬ 
tion wlicrein she had completed her course. 

“All this lime her husband had been 
closely confined, and guarded with the strict¬ 
est care. But this spring, in March, tlie iiiad- 
inan, eluding all vigilance, ma<le his escape, 
and sought my cousin in lier home. Not 
finding her there, some cunning supernatural 
power—which ever controls the maniac—led 
him to her hiding-place, and entering her 
room at night, he inflicted a severe wound 
upon her neck, just bcliiml the left oar, with 
a poignard; and then with a wild yell of 
demoniacal glee sprang through the window 
to be seized upon ami borne off in irons by 
bis keepers, who, having discovered his 
oveape, had inslilnted immediate search for 
him. 

“For a wiiile Mabel’s life hung In the 
balance. I was scut for and went to her im¬ 
mediately; and so soon as she was able to 
travel 1 broiiglit her home with me. But the 
journey had caused the wound to inflame, 
ami our physician was called in. By the will 
of an all-increiful God, througli his care and 
skill our loved one was restored to her former 
self. She would return to her school duties; 
and well do I rememher tlic day she left me. 
\Vc were standing together upon the balcony, 
sh(? was arranging a cluster of her favorite 
sweet-brier, when witli a slight shiver, she 
raised lier beautiful eyes to mine wUli such a 
pleading, siarlled look in them that I asked, 
‘what is it, Mabel—are you ill?’ ‘Cousin 
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ITettle, I feel as If something, I scarcely know 
what, IS about to haiJ|)cn me. That iny 
heart, which has never felt the thrilling power 
olTovc, will soon find its male; yet we can 
never love ns others—1 shall never sjieak to 
that kindred soul but once, Cousin Ileltie; 
then it will ho no sin!’ Perhaps I am doing 
a wrong in telling you this, but 1 find in you 
Mabel's kindred soul. God pity you both!” 

Then after a short pause she added: 

“ May I ask what she said to you?” 

“Nothing!”! replied. “She never spoke 
one word to me—nor I to lier, dui'ing tlie 
night and day I watclied beside her bed. 
Here is the note she left for me; she has got 
to speak to me.” 

Speaking thus I drew the precious little 
treasure from its hiding-place and put it iu 
her hand. 

“Yes, this is Mabel’s delicate chirography. 
She knew It was best that she should leave; 
she is now quite well and seemingly con¬ 
tented. I hear from lier regularly; she has 
never once meuUoncd the meeting betwecu 
you tu'o.” 

“ I shall not ask wlicre she is; but I pray 
you, guard my jiarling tenderly. God pity 
and bclp me—my life is now a blank.” 

After further conversation, and an earnest 
solicitation from the lady to make her father’s 
ho\jse my ln>me while In the city, and a re¬ 
quest Unit I would keep her apprised of my 
place of abode, I bade KstUer Ingraham 
good-b;. 

Days glided Into weeks, weeks took upon 
themselves the form of months, and mouths 
added iliemselves to the great addition table 
of time, until three long, sad and weary years 
stood out dark ami grim upon the tablets of 
Father Time. I wandered—knowing not, 
c.^uing not where iny Journeying might lead 
me. My business was so arranged that It did 
not sulVer during my absence; but what 
cared I for that? Nervous, wretched, e.x- 
pectant—awaiting what? For the voice of 
my ^ialiel, my delicate rose, to address me 
ouec. At last tliesunmionscamc—only these 
wonls: 

“Come to l^lower-Dalc immediately. 

“ Kstiikii.” 

Again was it June, that queen month of 
the year! Again was the air redolent with 
the delicate aroma of a thousand flowers; 
again did the arrowy lines of golden suusliiiio 


mark hjll and dell, and rest with lingering 
touches iij)ou the many beauties of FJower- 
Dnlc, as with trembling hand I touched the 
bell Scarcely had the faint echo died along 
the hnl! when “Cousin Ilcttio”—wearing a 
look of sadness about the dark eyes and a 
suspicious trembling about the usually firm 
mouth—appeared at the door, and taking my 
hand In hers, tvhispercd gcutly: 

“Cornel” 

Up tV.e bvoad stairs she led mo, and reach¬ 
ing a door to the riglit she opened it, and In 
a few trembling words bade me enter, 

“ Be firm!” she whispered, as slic left mo. 

Ill a large easy-chair near the window, 
where the fragrant June breeze found its way 
in gentle breath, and the golden siftings of a 
Juno sunset glinted the briglit billows of 
hair, with snowy fingers clasping a cluster of 
pink sweet-brier, and brown eyes gazing 
eagerly towards the door, sat my ilabel— 
more beautiful tlian any dream of the imagin¬ 
ation. With noiseless steps I reached the 
chair and knelt at her feet. Two white arms 
were folded about my nock, and her beautiful 
head fell upon my sbonlder. No woi’<l was 
spoken. What need for words? ^Yeak, ex¬ 
pressionless loorils. Our hearts were speaking 
to each other. Ilalf an hour passed thus. 
Then, far oft', gentle and fluteliUc, came lUo 
words: 

“ In heaven, darling, where there is neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage 1”—and her 
lips sought mine. 

“Yes, my M.ibcl, in heaven!” And our 
lips scaled the pledge with our first and last 
kiss—for the beautiful casket was teiianllcss 
—the soul had become a priceless gem in the 
Saviour's ei’own. 

In a secluded spot In the vast garden of 
Flower-Dale is a small enclosure; a delicate 
iron trellis work with clinging sweet-brier. A 
marble cross, pure, s\wtless, bearing tiic 
simple inscription, “ Mahkl,” stands within. 
When (lay is mairying itself unto the night, 
1 enter the grounds, and gathering delieale 
sprays of her loved flower weave them into a 
garland and place it upon tlie cross. “No 
cross without a crown!” And my Mabel's Is 
resplendent with the amaranthine flowers of 
eternity; while I, in the silent twilight hour, 
with her dear eyes of beautiful brown keeping 
watch upon mo through the lieavcnly gates 
njar, weave this simple token of my love from 
her favorite flower—“sweet-brier.” 
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SAYEET-WIIiLI AM. 

BY TIIEODOnE AliN'OLD. 


Oini.s do like to be made fools of once in a 
wliilOi O"'' •'■“y deserve to be. Did you ever, 
dear reader, see tlieni llock around a soft 
scamp of e fellow, like flies around molasses? 
I bavo many a time, and I have wished that 
they were really flics, and tlie fellow re.ally 
molasses, to drown them. 

AVIllk'''" Janston was one of those lady- 
killers, and ho did more execution with bis 
Infernal trashy love-making, that a sensible 
girl ought to have seen through in a minute, 
than a prime good fellow could do if ho 
worked with all his tnight to please. “ Sweet- 
William o tile fellows called him in scorn, and 
the ladles adopted the name in fondness, 

Tiicrc’s no mistake but tiie fellow w.as 
handsome. lie was well-formed, and had a 
perfect Grecian face, with bright dark eyes, 
and a transparent skin. He could dance 
bcautifnlly, sing sweetly to the guitar, and 
wrote Jingling lines wliicli he and his admir¬ 
ers called poetry. He dressed well, also, too 
well. I often longed to throw mud or stale 
eggs on bis good clothes, the prig I And OI 
the melting tones and glances, the sighs that 


he could breathe, the glances that be could 
give, the lies that he could tell. 

Moreover, ho had the art, no small one, of 
making eacli one of tlie flock of simpletons 
about him believe that she was the prime 
favorite. He could make a girl think that 
she was eng.agcd to him, talk to her ns if she 
were, and not commit himself by a single 
reportable word. 

Some who knew this, some women wlio 
were not quite fools, yet tried to excuse him. 
“It was his Wily,” they said. “Ho couldn’t 
help being fascinating, and also fascinated l)y 
those wlio tried to please him; but he didn’t 
mean any harm, and was grieved to death if 
lie thought any one was imhappy about 
him.” 

You can’t come round a woman In sncli an 
argument, when she has made up her mind 
to defend a man. 

Hut men looked on the matter diflerently, 
and they called William Janston a mean 
scamp. 

“ It’s all envy, you know it is, Dode,” Hes¬ 
ter Bailey said to mo once, when I had been 
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freezing iny mind about Janston. “You men 
all hate him because Ibe ladles like blui.” 

“ Of coui sc we do,” I owned at once. “ But 
the reason Is a good one. lie is not \vorthy 
of their liking.” 

Slie tossed her lovely lioad. “ He jileases 
us, and that is all we want.” 

“‘Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a 
straw,’ ” I quoted. 

She pushed out her under lip. “ Perhaps 
we arc all silly; but if we arc, then why 
shouhi you care whom we like?” 

Thd qtcest/on was not bniUy put. 1 com- 
p/iiuented llcstec on it. “But yon itnvo 
some sense,” I added. “And I am provoked 
that you do not \ise it.” 

It was useless to talk to her, and yet, I 
hated to give up. I knew that Ned Palmer 
set his life by Ilostcr, and that he was too 
proud to contend with such a rival as Wil- 
Ham Janston. I thought, too, that if Ned 
would only put his pride in his pocket, and 
go in for tlie girl, he could get her. I told 
him so, hut he, in his way, was as stubborn 
as Hester in hers. 

“ I’m not going to take the crumbs that 
fall from that fellow’s table,” he said, savage¬ 
ly. “ l’j)i not a fellow to stand by am] catch 
A word wlien he is engaged elsewhere, and be 
ignorci] wheii lie turns the light of his face 
on the girl.” 

“ Don’t take his crumbs,” I advised. “ Kick 
him out of the window, and sit down to tlio 
feast yourself. Depend upon it, if you can 
make bini look flat and mean, bis chance is 
gone.” 

“ Nature has made him flat and moan, and 
yet Hester thinks him tlie ideal man,” he 
said, striking Ids fist on my knees with such 
a force that made me jump. 

“ Good gracious! I’m not Sweet-William,” 
I said, drawing back, “But, Ned, girls are 
not wortii one’s being proud and reserved 
about. If you want ’em take ’em, that’s my 
motto.” 

The only a*hswcr was a sigh and a muttered 
longing, “ I wish I could take IierP 

“ I wisli I could shake her!” I responded, 
being in a rliyming mood. 

“ I’m sure she is going with 1dm to-n|gbt to 
the ibeatre,” Ned said, after a little wldle. 
“And that looks particularly suspicious, you 
know.” 

“ I don’t believe itl” I said. “ Hester isn’t 
such a fool ns to go to a public place with a 
follow unless she is engaged to him, and the 
Idea of her having him is preposterous. I 


have he.ard her say that she didn’t like tho 
way some girls had of going round with gen¬ 
tlemen.” 

I was a little uneasy, though, for I didn’t 
see who else she had promised to go with. 
Ned had asked her, and she said she had 
already been invited. So Ned and I took 
standing places, there being no other, and 
went to tho opening of the Globe. 

As we went up the stairs we saw William 
Janston, in exquisite array, leaning against 
a pillar in the rear, evidently waiting for a 
hvly in the dressing-room. IIow shiny his 
}inh hoots yycTCf hovf well his coat fltlcib 
and how his pantaloons looked as if ho had 
been melted and run into them! A tuberose 
and a pink rosebud, emblems of purity and 
alTectlon, bloomed in his button-hole ns if 
they grew there, and were very happy to, his 
gloves fitted as if his hands had been painted, 
instead of being invested hi kid-skins, and his 
hair was in just that state of graceful care¬ 
lessness which showed that he inust have 
spent at least one hour over it. Jle was, in 
fine, precisely such a looking fellow as a sen¬ 
sible man would like to take in hand and 
rumple up to any extent. 

Ned and I passed by without being per¬ 
ceived by this languid divinity, and took our 
places against the wall that commanded the 
dressing-room door. Presently it opened, and 
our worst fears were realized. 'Phere was 
tho light and graceful form, with an opera 
capo of white Just slipping from the shoulders, 
a pink fold of the lining showing brightly 
against the rich brown of her dress. Her 
auburn hair was in a light fluff about the 
sweet ov.al face, and piled in a heavy braid at 
the back, a bunch of tuberoses, Sweet-Wil¬ 
liam’s gift, of course, her only head ornament. 
The filmy handkerchief, delicate gloves, white 
fan, all wore like Hester, dainty and pretty. 
She gave him her opera-glass, and they went 
round to the most conspicuous scats in the 
whole house—tho corner of the balcony. 

“If r don’t give Ilcsteva blessing for this 
before I am twenty-four hoars older, then 
I’m blessed myself,” I announced. 

Ned said nothing. The sight cut him to 
tho heart. But no sooner were the two s'‘at- 
ed than I saw soinetliing which rodoenicd 
Hester a little. Though they had come 
alone, they were in the midst of a family 
party. There were Mr. and Mrs. Janston, 
and Tom Bailey and his girl. But why, in 
the name of goodness, hadn’t she come in 
with them? 
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Not being myself in love with Hester, I was 
soon engrossed in Monto Cristo, watching 
the speaking face of Fechter, tlie lovely shoul¬ 
ders and anus of Miss Lccicrcq, and the most 
preposterous bustle which lifted the coat 
tails of Jungfrau. 

“ Wliy didn’t she take it off before she put 
on nion's clothes, Ned?” I asked. But Ned 
was staring at the corner of the balcony at 
our left, and did not hear me. 

When half past eleven o’clock came, and 
still the play went on with no iinniediatc 
prospect of ending, I proposed to go home. 
But Nod wanted to stay. He was Interested, 
he said, and wanted to see the end. It was 
really a very clever adaptation, and didn’t I 
think that scene of moving waves, and stone 
stairs, and poor Edmund dragging himself up 
on to the canvas rock, were remarkably fine? 
Of course, I know that he was lying, that he 
had only got a squint at these tiic.atrical 
wonders, and recollected them by some sud¬ 
den inspiration, being all the tiino straining 
his eyes to watch Sweet-William smile on the 
lady at his side, and put up tlio opera-glass 
with Ills pretty little gloved liands, and exam¬ 
ine the great actor, as if ho hitnsclf were a 
greater actor and greatest critic who had 
come to sec what the fellow was like. 

At length the curtain went down for the 
last time, and Ned and I stood back in the 
press and watched our party go by. I was 
glad to perceive that Hester did not talco her 
escort’s arm, but walked between him and 
her brother. She spied Ned and I, I was sure 
of that, perhaps, had been aware of us all 
the evening. But wo did not look at them. 

The next day I sent Hester a note congrat¬ 
ulating her on her engagement. “ If you had 
been one of those ch'eap girls who show 
themselves In p\ibllc with any young man 
who will ask them,” I wrote, “ I should not 
bo so sure that you are engaged. But, know¬ 
ing you as I do, I am positive that what 
everybody said last night about the family 
party must be true. I wished difTereutly, 
but you have chosen for yourself, and I hope 
you may never regret it.” 

“There, if that doesn’t start her pride, I 
give lier up,” I said, as I sealed the letter, 
and directed it in my best Virginia fence 
style. 

In two hours came back a letter of four 
pages full of protestations, reproaches, expla¬ 
nations and entreaties, winding up with, 
“ people really don’t think so, do they ? Como 
and tell me.” 


I didn’t answer her letter. But some of 
her feminine friends must have comforted 
and reassured her, for I saw her driving out 
the next d.ay as gay as a l.ark. She sulked at 
me when she saw me, and refused to speak, 
then smiled ami nodded brightly to some one 
across the street. I looked and saw Sweet- 
William just replacing his hat on his lovely 
head, after a bow which was, doubtless, grace 
itself. 

A few days after Ned and I went down to 
Nantucket Beach fora siiilfof air. I knew 
that Hester was at the hotel there, and Ned 
knew it, too, or he wouldn’t have cared to go. 
I didn’t mean to go to sec her. 1 told Inin I 
wouldn’t; but, lover-llke, he wanted to bo 
near her. But she was one of the first per¬ 
sons wo saw. Walking among the rocks wo 
saw the flutter of a dress, turned a corner, 
and came upon Hester sitting above in a 
nook, and looking out to sea. 

She forgot to be angry, and, blushing 
brightly, invited us to share her rock sofa. 
Tliero was Just room for us, so we accepted 
her invitation and were soon chatting pleas¬ 
antly. She looked so pretty, and was so 
really glad to see us, that wo forgot everything 
but her prettincss and sweetness. As for 
Ned, I pitied him, for, though she was as gen¬ 
tle and smiling toward him as any one could 
desire, I knew he didn’t trust it. If she had 
been as amiable when William Janston was 
of the company, it might have been worth 
something. 

Slie noticed his gravity, and tried to dispel 
it, at first by gayety, then with a softer sym¬ 
pathetic air. I didn’t know what to make of 
her. If she didn’t like Ned, then she was an 
abominable coquette, that was all. I wanted 
to put her to the test a little. 

“ Hester,” I said, “ if you stay here long 
your Sweet-William will go astray. I saw 
iilm yesterday walking with a lady.” 

Hester blushed, hesitated, then spoke out 
with a dignity which set prettily on lier; 

“ I may as well tell you atonce, Mr. ArnoM, 
that I am engaged to Mr. Jaustoiu It will 
stop this kind of comments, and all misun¬ 
derstandings.” 

As she spoke Ned started up with an ex¬ 
clamation, and then dropped down again as 
pale as death. I h.adn’t a w'ord to say, I was 
too much confounded, and Hester herself, 
her story told, could not speak for a moment. 
Her blushes had died in pallor, and she sat 
with downcast eyes. 

At this moment there were steps above our 
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nook, and a gill’s voice said sliaiply, as if 
tluoiigli tears: 

“I don’t Ijelieve yon! Yon came down 
Iiere to see that Bailey girl, so lier own brotli- 
er said. Yon don’t love mo any longer.” 

Wliilo slio spoke Ned and I excliangcd a 
flasliing glance, and we were quite prepared 
for tlio soft insinuating voice tliat answered: 

“ How can yon liave so little confldenco in 
mo, Lnln! Wliat reason liave I given yon to 
donht mo?” O, the melting tones! 

Tlio next instant Hester was standing 
lianglitily erect, and as tlie two turned tlio 
corner of tiie rock to t.ake ])osscssion of our 
nook, llicy were confronted by her crimson 
clieoks and flasliing eyes. 

Tlio girl, a stranger to us, did not know 
Hester evidently, and slirank haslifiilly hack 
to escape. But tlio face of William Janston 
was a study. For once I saw him as tlior- 
onglily liumiliatcd and cut up as lie deserved. 
Witiiont a word lie sliriink away before tlio 
scorn of tliat lovely face, and tlie wratli of 
our eyes. 

Hester stood one instant tlins, like .an in¬ 
sulted goddess, then slio turned and looked 
at me. 

“ Yon were partly responsible for my en¬ 
gagement to Iiiiii,” slio said, Iiaughtily; “ but 
I will not try to sliield myself by siicli a 
flimsy pretext. I tlionght I w.as compromised, 
and as I tlionglit liiin a gentleman, and 
attractive, and as I did not like any one else 
better—I tlioiiglit I did not witli ever so 
faint a momentary tremor—” I promised 
wlien lie aslicd me. But I Iiad 'no sooner 
promised tlian I felt I liad been hasty, and 
now I rejoice at my release. I request you 
to let me go to tlio liotcl alone; and I forbid 
yon ever to mention tlie subject to me again.” 

iSlie flung the train of her dress, wliicli she 
had been holding up in her liand, beliind 
Iier, and walked aw.ay witli it sweeping after 
lier. I never saw anytliing better done. 

When she had disappeared Hed and I 
wont quietly lionie. M’e tallied .about tlie 
weallior, tlie beach, politics, anytliing that we 
were not tliinking of. But we never men¬ 
tioned Sweet-William, thougli wo spoke to 
him. 

He was on board the boat when wo went 
up, and tlie instant we came upon liim ho 
slunk b.ack, as if he expected an attack. 

“Don’t bo afraid!” said Ned, with bitter 
scorn. “ I’m not going to hurt you. Yon’ro 
not worth it.” 

I must say that Hester redeemed herself 


nobly. Almost any girl, oven tliongh Ned 
and I were tlie only ones wlio know anything 
about the aflair, would have felt as tlioiigh 
she must go off for a while, till we forgot, or 
tlie first edge of lier mortification wore off. 
Not so Hester. She faced tlie music. To 
be sure, slie bluslied and drew herself up 
when she saw ns again, and was very distant 
and iiauglity for some time; but Unit jvas 
natural. 

As for Sweet-William, he kept out of our 
siglit. I am persuaded tliat his life was a 
burden to him for weeks, from an iiiiprcssion 
tliat Ned, or I, or Hester's brotlicr was 
going to do him some violence. I foiiiid out 
afterwards that Tom Bailey, to whom Hester 
told all, did go and tlircaten his life if he 
ever spoke to or mentioned his sister’s 
name. 

The fellow was bitterly disappointed and 
mortifled. Ho had liked Hester, perhaps, 
better tlian any one else, and, besides, slio 
was the best match of all that ho could hope 
for, and the most sought for. In losing tlio 
acquaintance of her family he lost a great 
deal. Olliers, witiiont knowing wliat w.is 
tlie matter, saw tliat sonietliing was, and 
cooled toward liim. The women acted like 
sheep; one turned away and the rest followed 
suit. Never was a fellow so tlioronghly ujiset, 
and yet so quietly, and, to tlie last, only four 
of us know what tlio nieaning of it all w.as. 
The fact was, he had been for some time 
walking on tliin ice, and now lie had gone 
tlirongli quite. In a fortniglit from tlie scene 
at tlio beacli, he was flatter tlian a pancake. 

Blit Hester Bailey was destined not to get 
rid of her false lover witiiont one enconnier 
more. I tliliik the fellow could not believe 
tliat ids inflneiice liad so suddenly been lost, 
and that all ho had kept away from lier for 
was from fear of a beating. Probably ho 
believed tliat, if he could once have speecli of 
her, slie could not resist his eloquent plead¬ 
ing. At any rate, he watched his cliaiice, 
and at lengtli succeeded in wayl.iyiiig her. 
Ith.appened in thiswise; We had a riding- 
party, and came home past Mount Auburn. 
Seeing the place, one of the company, a 
stranger in town, expressed a wish to see tlio 
cometory, and regretted tliat ho could not, as 
ho wislicd to go aw.ay tlie next day. Hester 
drew up lier horse at once, and proposed to 
go in. It was ratlier a sombre visit, but 
there was no reason why wo should not go, so 
we went. After half an hour spent in seeing 
the more attractive views, we perceived that 
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the sK*y had darkened rapidly, and as we 
started the drops began to fall. 

There was no way but to get drenched or 
go into tlie chapel and wait. There had been 
a funeral, ami several persons were there, 
Hester and I went in, and Ned went for a 
carriage. Ilefore lie reached the gate the 
rains descended and the floods came. I 
looked out, and saw iny horse plunging. 

" I must go, Hester,” I said. “ You wont 
mind? Ned will be back soon.” 

"O, pray don’t stay on my account,” slio 
said. “ I Would rather you should not. There 
is company here,” nodding towards a lady 
and gentleman wdio stood half hidden from 
us, looking out the wiiulow. 

So I went. The rest I heard from her and 
Ned. No sooner had I gone than a carriage 
drew lip to the door, and the strange lady 
went, leaving only a gentleman. Hester did 
not mind that. The thought of disagreeable 
company in that place never occurred to her. 
She stood and looked out at the pouring 
rain that veiled everything, her back toward 
the one companion of her imprisonment. 
Presently she heard his step crossing the 
chi\pcl. Supposing that he was going out 
she did Hot look round. The step paused 
beside her, and turning, she confronted 
'William Janston. She was too mucli aston¬ 
ished to know what to do at once, and had 
stood some minutes listening to liim before 
she bethought herself. 

He improved the opportunity so unexpect¬ 
edly given him, and poured out a flood of 
earnest protestations of love, of despair, of 
entreaties. 

Recovering her self-possession she turned 
away from him, motioning him from her. He 
followed and persisted, 

“I consider this an insult, Mr. Janston!” 
she exclaimed. “ If you do not leave me I 
shall report you to tliose who will sliow you 
I am not to be treated with impertinence.” 

“ You once loved me,” ho said. “ You can¬ 
not so soon have forgotten me.” 

“ I never loved you!” she answered, walk¬ 
ing away from him, “ I now despise you!” 

He followed again. “I will kill myself, if 
you do not listen to me!” he cried out, 
desperately. 

“Nonsense!” replied Hester, not at all 


alarmed on his account. “ You will do your¬ 
self no manner of harm.” 

She had turned her back and walked away 
from him again, when ho ran and threw 
himself on his knees before her, holding up a 
knife. 

“ I swear to you that I will kill myself 
unless you listen tome!” he said, stretching 
one hand to catcli at her dress. 

Hester gave a scream. In the same instant 
some one dashed into the chapel, seized the 
kiteeUng puppy by the collar, dragged him 
across the floor, and flung him out into the 
rain. 

“IJc there, and cool your courage,” said 
Ned Palmer, administering a parting kick. 

Hester stood with her hands clasped when 
Ned went back to her. She held her hands 
out toward him, with a look of wordless 
gratitude, then snatched them back, ami, 
covering her face with them, burst into 
tears. 

It was the most natural tiling in the world 
for Ned to put Ills arm about her, ami assure 
her tenderly that she need not bo frightened, 
for he would take care of her; ami it was 
quite as riatuml for her to iean on Ids shoul¬ 
der, and say she was so glad he had come, 
ami she thanked him so much. Ami some¬ 
how they kept that position a long time, even 
after the rain had abated, though there was 
a carriage waiting outside. 

Finally, however, they went out, and were 
driven away. 

“ Rut, dear Hester,” said Ned, when tlicy 
were fairly on the road, “how could you en¬ 
gage yourself to him ?” 

“ lie told me that you were fond of his 
sister Jane, and were going to marry her,” 
Hester said. “And I wanted to be as near 
you as I could.” 

The reader porccives that they have got 
along pretty well. 

Ami so (hey rode through (he brigldenhig 
afternoon, ami presently a sunbeam peeped 
through tlio lowered curtain, and, looking 
out, they saw .all blue overhead. 

“Out of darkness into liglit,” said Ned, 
softly. May it bo an emblem of our life, 
dearest.” 

She said nothing in reply, but he read 
amen in her eyes. 
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“Sydney! Sydney ArcherP’ 

The voice was an angiy one, and rang 
sharply through the house from garret to 
cellar, until Mrs. Archer's boarders were fain 
to put their hands to their ears to save them for 
future use. The hard-faced woman, in whom 
“ the milk of human kindness had turned to 
vinegar years before,” saucy Cleo Marlin said, 
set down her broom, and went heavily up the 
stairs in the direction of her step-daughter’s 
room. 

“I really hope she wont find the cUld,” 
said the same Cleo, from her luxurious posi¬ 
tion on the lounge in the cool sitting-room, 
where the ladies had gathered to wait for the 
gentlemen of the party, who were off on the 
iuevftable fishing excursion. “ She’s a sulky 
little thing, but I can’t bear to hear that wo¬ 
man abuse her. Why she don’t mn away, I 
can’t see —” 

“Where would she ran to, Cleo? ITo one 
has more right to he( services than her step¬ 
mother, and she has no Mends,” said Cleo’s 
mother. 

“ She has no friends.” The words fioated 
np mournfully and clear, till they reached 
the ear of a little figure crouched on one of 
the highest limbs of the old oak that gave 
the house its inviting shady aspect. Two 


great black eyes, that a moment before had 
fiashed with triumph and anger, grew wet 
with bitters tears, and the little brown hands 
that had been clenched and shaken vindic¬ 
tively at Mrs. Archer’s retreating figure, now 
clasped themselves together for the bowed 
head to rest upon. “ No friends! No friends!” 
Ah, poor Sydney 1 She needed not this re- 
minderof herforlorn condition. If there had 
ever been agleamof sunshine in herfoiirtefen 
years of life, it must have been before she was 
old enough for memory to retain it There 
had been no bright threads in the web of h* 
life since her father’s death, which had hap¬ 
pened too long ago for her to even remember 
his face, and she knew of her parents only 
from two narrow graves under the locust 
trees. Perhaps when Silas Archer had mar¬ 
ried his second wife she was no worse than 
the majority of untaught, undisciplined girls, 
bat twelve years’ conflict with poverty and 
disappointment had made her what we find 
her. She had never understood her hus¬ 
band’s child, therefore had never loved her, 
and kind words were things Sydney only 
heard in dreams. Cleo had called her “sulky.” 
Perhaps she was, or seemed so, for nature 
had taught her to clothe herself with this as 
with an armor; receiving nothing bat tm- 
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kindness, she ejcpected nothing, and had 
schooled herself, child as she was, from very 
pride to appear indifferent and careless. But 
deep down beneath this crust was a heart 
warm and ardent, sensitive and ioving, cry¬ 
ing out hourly for the love and sympathy 
that had never yet blessed her life. 

Sydney Archer bad a soul as keenly alive 
to beauty as any artist or poet who has raved 
about the scenery of her native country—the 
“ Switzerland of America,” East Tennessee; 
and it is a question with me whether any 
oue, no matter how sordid or mean, couid 
gaze upon her eternal hills and mountains, 
and flashing crystal river, listen to the thun¬ 
der of her myriad waterfalls, and inhale the 
pure air redolent with the breath of her 
flowers and forests, without feeling stirring 
within him an instinctive admiration and 
awe, an involuntary feeling of worship for the 
Great Architect, of whom these are everiast- 
ing witnesses. Sydney’s first hreath had 
been drawn in the old brown house on the 
rugged farm, so environed with hills that 
when oue is there he wonders how he got 
there, and until this summer she had never 
had even a glimpse of the great world that 
lay beyond. 

Of a peculiarly impressible disposition, the 
girl had grown to look upon the mountains 
and the rocks, the towering forest trees, aud 
beautiful, boisterous, laughing, muttering 
Watanga Kiver, as real friends, her only 
friends, more dear to her in their silent com¬ 
forting presence than ever any living oue 
had been. ^ 

Although they had neighbors, many girls 
of her own age, she had always fell herself 
not of them, and from the besetting sin of 
her nature, her inherent pride, had so car¬ 
ried herself among them, that one and all 
agreed in disliking one who, no better off 
than they, still seemed consciously superior 
to them. -As for schools—alas for the chil¬ 
dren of East Tennessee’s mountain counties! 
Bright as many of those “ diamonds in the 
rough” have proved themselves to be, as 
many minds among them as have toiled up 
to fame and distinction, still itseemsasif the 
people were afraid of schools, afraid of books. 

At fourteen Sydney Archer could read and 
write, just because she would, in the bleak 
winter season, walk four miles through the 
snow to the “ old field ” schoolhouse, with 
its rarely capable teacher. And many a 
storm there was at home because she would 
face the storm abroad, for the sake, as Mrs. 


Archer said, of that foolish “ leadin’, ritin’ 
aud cipherin’, making herself sick for her to 
wait on.” 

But Sydney had her way, and learned all 
that could be learned at the little log scho(d- 
house, and more still from nature’s teachings^ 
and this little sunburned girl, with her bare 
brown feet, and dress of blue aud white cot¬ 
ton “ check,” had often grander visions of 
beauty within her restless brain than ever 
blessed college professor, or many a poet 
whom the world calls master. 

The summer my story commences, several 
families in Nashville suddenly awoke to the 
fact that they were more certain to find 
health aud happiness in the mountains of 
their native State than in the crowded water¬ 
ing-places of the North. Among them were 
the Marlins, who were infiuenced to come to 
the farmhouse “ among the rocks ” by an ai^ 
tist friend who had stopped there while on a 
sketching tour the year before. The family 
consisted of Colonel and Mrs. Marlin, two 
daughters, a niece and nephew, and a little 
grandchild, son of their only son, now a wid¬ 
ower, absent in Europe. As aristocratic as 
a Southern family who could point to an un¬ 
broken line of ancestors with untarnished 
names and honors, and to hundreds of acres 
of rich land tilled by their own slaves could 
be, before the great Eebellion, still they were 
a warm-hearted, kind and generous family. ' 

From the first, Cleo Marlin, as veritable a 
little romp as ever wore trailed dresses and 
carried herself gracefully in the drawing¬ 
room, longed to lay off her “ fine ladyhood ” 
and join Sydney in her tramp over the hills; 
bnt truth to tell, the gipsey stood in whole¬ 
some awe of her stately elder sister, proud 
Clara Marlin, whose delicate lip curved at 
the very thought of a Marlin trudging through 
the woods in search of flowers and berries. 
So she contented herself with sometimes 
stealing down to the kitchen where Sydney 
was at work, to say a kind word to the girl 
whose own pride kept her from soliciting 
friendliness from her superior in social rank, 
and who shrank from patronage as from a 
blow—standing-aloof from even Cleo’s kind 
advances, because she thought they savored 
somewhat of condescension. But not so 
with little Genie, the pride and pet of the 
Marlin family. At four years old he was not 
yet worldly-wise enough to distinguish be¬ 
tween a human heart, warm with love and 
kindness, beating beneath a cotton dress, and 
one of the same beneath satin or silk. So he 
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clung to Sydney, following her abont her 
work, waiting patiently for the spare moment 
when she could take him up in her arms and 
steal off beneath the oak trees, to tell him a 
“boofuVstory.” Sydney had an “ awful tem¬ 
per” Mrs. Archer said, and we are afraid 
truthfully; but at such times, when her face 
was aglow with the first human love her 
heart had ever known, it looked as pure and 
holy as any saint’s in the calendar. 

But we leave our heroine too long in the 
old oak tree. ■ When her tears were over she 
descended and entered the house. 

“You good for nothin’! I’ve the greatest 
mind I ever had in the world to give you a 
sound whippin’! That’s what I have! Why 
didn’t yon answer me, say ? Go to that churn 
now, and don’t you let me see you stir away 
from there till that butter comes I It’s a nice 
out that you can climb trees like a tomboy, 
as you are, and leave me all the work to do^’ 

This was her greeting. Then what Cleo 
had called her “sulkiness” came into play. 
Though the red blood dyed her cheek for one 
instant, and there was a dangerous gleam in 
her eye, not a word was spoken. Her lids 
dropped sullenly over her eyes, and her lips 
drooped at the comers. No wonder her step¬ 
mother called her “ ugly.” A few energetic 
movements of the dasher brought the cream 
flying over the floor, for the demon of “111 
Temper” had full possession of her now, and 
it also brought her a sounding boson the ear 
from her angry stepmother. 

“ That’ll teach ye, my lady, to ruin the 
floor I’ve nearly broke my back scrubbin’ 
over to-day! Now git a cloth and wash that 
off!” 

Sydney did not move nor answer. It was 
the first time in a year that she had received 
a blow, and she was almost wild with auger. 

“ Did you hear me, Sydney Archer?” 

Still na reply, and the enraged woman 
seized her by the arm and shook her vio¬ 
lently. Summoning all her strength, Sydney 
broke away, and with a cry that rang in Mrs. 
Archer’s ears for months, rushed from the 
house. On—on! She eared not whither. 
Tip the steep mountain side, clinging to brier 
or sapling, leaping from rock to rock, till her 
bare feet wore bleeding and her hands torn 
and blistering; with only one thought in her 
heart to escape from the house and from 
the woman who had struck her. At last, 
breathless and weary, she threw herself face 
downward in the moss and grass, beneath a 
towering pine tree. For au hour she lay 


there almost unconscions. I dare not tell all 
the thoughts which surged through that un¬ 
taught mind, for they were fearful. Do hot 
judge her too harshly, mother with your 
happy gentle daughters by yonr side, whose 
lives have been shielded from the rough winds 
of heaven, if 1 tell you that this child of four¬ 
teen dared to think of ending her unhappy 
life tlieu and there, "miy she did not, she 
could never tell. She had a keen-edged knife 
in her pocket, one that the travelling artist 
of the year before had left witli her, and 
which she carried with her everywhere, and 
she remembered years after the thrill that 
ran through her frame as she thousht how 
easy death would be, and passed her fingers 
along its edge. Then, ton, she thought of 
her friend the river—how sweet it would be 
to sink beneath its silrery waves and be at 
rest forever. But soiiicthing restrained her, 
she knew not what. Not fear, for that feel¬ 
ing she had never known. 

Sydney’s mother had been what is called 
a “ professor of religion ” among these people. 
"Was it not, perchance, one of the prayers 
from the dying mothers lips over her babe 
that kept the wayward headstrong girl from 
sending her own soul to its account before 
the bar of God? You will say, perhaps, that 
this was but a little thing to cause all this 
maelslrom of passion, bttt Tomember that 
Sydney’s life was all this way—there had 
never been anything better, and as far into 
the future as she could see there was no hope 
ofcliange. Ido not deny that hers was a 
terrible temper; as»terrible to herself as 
others, and no one had ever taught her to 
restrain it. I do not ask you to excuse her, 
only to pity. 

CHAPTER II. 

It was almost dark when Sydney raised 
her head from its pillow of moss'and looked 
abont her. While she was thinking, won¬ 
dering in her misery what w’as to become of 
her wretched self, she was startled from her 
apathy by the sound of a faint cry far below 
her. What could it mean ? Again it came, 
a little louder than before. She thouglit of 
all she had heard from the old mounlainecrs 
of the panther's pitiful cry, so like the hu¬ 
man voice; then she thought it must be a 
stray lamb away from its mother. But no! 
Again! It is surely a child’s sobbing cry! 
With the thought new strength was given 
her, and she sprang away in the direction of 
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the sound. The descent was easier than the 
asceut, but her progress was necessarily slow, 
because her uncertainty compelled her now 
and then to pause for the repetition of the 
cry. At last she became positive, and dashed 
through the underbrush, forgetting, in her 
zeal, her own discomforts. At last she en¬ 
tered a little ravine where the shadows.grew 
denser. Then she recognized the voice that 
was crying, “Sydiel Sydie!” and in another 
moment she was kneeling on the ground, 
with the tiny form in her arras, and Genie’s 
tear-wet face pressed to her own. 

It was some moments before the child 
could give any explanation of his presence. 
Then she found that when grandma thought 
he was asleep on the porch, he had climbed 
down and tried to follow his grandfather, 
with whom he had begged to go that inoriiing. 

“And I dot furver and furver away, Sydie, 
and dot so tired, and couldn’t lind noffin or 
nobody, and I vent to seep, and it growed 
dark when I vaked; then I hollered and 
hollered for you. I Icnoiced you’d come.” 

“ Poor tired little Genie 1” she said; Sydie 
will take care of you.” 

But even as she spoke to comfort the child, 
she knew not what to do. She knew that 
they could not be very far from the bottom, 
for the child could not have climbed very far, 
but it was in a t)art of the mountain where 
even she had never been before, and, more¬ 
over, it was growing. rapidly dark. Genie 
was tired out, and Sydney began to feel the 
reaction of all her excitement in her trem¬ 
bling limbs and aching head, and felt she 
could not carry him down, even if she knew 
the way. A heavy dew was falling, atid on 
the mountain the nights are always chilly. 
The white linen suit in which Genie had 
looked so sweet that daj’, was but a poor pro¬ 
tection to him now. She knew they would 
come to seek them soon, but in the mean¬ 
time? Tier plan was soon made, and laying 
the child—whose drowsy C 3 *es would notstfty 
open—back upon the grass and leaves, she 
proceeded to carry it out. She could not see 
for a very great distance round her, but she 
was enabled to find a pine knot or two, and 
other fight wood of various kinds, which she 
placed together close to her little charge, 
breaking splintere frem the^pine with the 
knife she had- tlitSught of for so difierent a 
purpose an hour before. Now to search for 
a fiintstone, of wliicli her mountain life had 
taught her the value! Over and over the 
ground she went, until the search of her 


numb fingers was rewarded, and she struck 
the little stone merrily against thesteel blade 
of her knife. It is a work of time and pa¬ 
tience, as every hunter will tell you, to kin¬ 
dle afire with a fiintstone; but Sydney knew 
it could be done, and never despaired. Soon 
her fire was roaring grandly, and Genie’s bine 
eyes opened just long enough to say that it 
was “jolly;*’ then he went off into dreams 
again. Sydney sat there watching the shad¬ 
ows come and go as the firelight danced or 
waned, and thought that, even should she go 
hack to the same dull routine of drudgery 
again, her life would be different, from the 
fact that sh^ had done, some good in the 
world. 

Presently there came a shout, faintly borne 
to her eager car, and she knew the men were 
searching the woods; but it might be hours 
before they found them. If she could only 
shout in reply loud enough for them to hoar! 
She made the trial, and the mocking echoes 
sent her strained hoarse voice back to her. 
She might shout till daylight, and they would 
not hear her while in that ravine. 

So she wrapped Genie in her apron, leav¬ 
ing her own neck and arms bare to the breeze 
and dews, and clambered up again in the 
dark until she reached a peak that she had 
seen towering above her by the glow of the 
firelighL Then she shouted, and to some 
purpose, for the returning shouts showed 
that she was heard: Still, her voice was so 
faint that she was fearful they would not 
know in what direction to search. The pine 
tree upon whose trunk she leaned, and which 
had been blasted by lightning years before, 
suggested an idea to her active mind which 
she lost no time in carrying out. Down 
again, as fast as her wearied feet would carry 
her, till she readied her fire and grasped a 
blazing pine-knot. But now Genie was 
awake, and pleaded for Sydie to take him 
with her. So she half led half carried him 
by the light of her torch up to the peak. At 
the root of the dead pine, among the dry 
leaves, she placed the torch, and with Genie 
stood off to watch the effect. The hungiy 
fiame leaped boldly np the gnarled trutik, 
lapping with its thousand fiery tongues the 
branches even to the top. Then a glad tri¬ 
umphant shout arose from the men below, 
whose tired anxious eyes saw* the beacon, 
and guessed its nt aning. But Sydney coulil 
sliont no more. She saw the foremost m:m 
plant his foot on the edge of the peak, and 
with Genie in her arms, fell like a log at the 
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feet of Brace Marlin, Genie’s father, who had 
arrived only that evening, to find his darling 
lost. 


CHAPTER TTT. 

Two weeks later the great mournful dark 
eyes of Sydney Archer opened dimly but 
coHsclousIy upon the world. She was too 
weak at first to even think; she only felt tlie 
comfort and tender care that surrounded 
her. The little hands, now white and fragile 
as Clara’s own, were clasped upon the snowy 
counterpane. There were great hollows in 
the once rounded cheeks, but they were no 
longer burning with fever. She lay there, 
looking at the dainty knickknacks scattered 
about the pleasant room, wondering how she, 
Sydney Archer, came there, and half listen¬ 
ing for the sharp voice of her stepmother, 
when instead, a soft cool hand was laid upon 
her brow, and Mrs.Marlii;’s sweet voice said: 

“ She has no fever now, I think, Bruce. 
Tliere is a great change for the better.” 

A deep voice she had never heard before 
answered: 

“ Poor child 1 How much she must have 
sufiered! Her life must have been a very 
unhappy one, mother, to cause such misery 
as her delirious words painted.” 

” How could it be otherwise, my son ? She 
is certainly a remarkable child, with a very 
sensitive nature, and with the stepmother 
she h.TS she could not be other than mis¬ 
erable.” 

Sydney could listen no longer, but opened 
her eyes languidly into the sweet face above 
her. 

“ Sydney, dear child T’ And there was as 
much rejoicing over our poor little girl as if 
she had been the petted child of the Marlin 
household. 

During the weeks of convalescence that 
followed, each vied with the other in' petting 
and nursing the girl who had done so much 
for little Genie, now as well and saucy as 
ever. Either Mrs. Marlin or Cleo was always 
with her, and even the stately Clara was 
gentle and kind. Bruce and Genie were her 
consLant companions, for Bruce was her 
physician, and Genie loved both too well to 
leave them. She told them all about that 
night on the mountain, how she came there, 
and the wicked thoughts that had tempted 
her; of the unknown but powerful influence 
that restrained her when she would have 
taken the life'God had given her in her fit of 


passionate anger, Sydney’s words were sim¬ 
ple, the grammar bad, and the accent rough 
and uncouth, yet there was not a dry eye iu 
the little group when she had finished. She 
said nothing about the future, because she 
hardlydared thinkof it. At last she became 
well enough to walk unassisted down the 
stairs into the kitchen. It was the day before 
the Marlins were to leave, and Mrs. Archer 
was unusually busy and cross. 

“ I’m glad you’re a gittin’ about, Sydney,” 
she said, “ for there’s a powerful sight of work 
to be done in this house, I can tell ye. You 
have had enough waitin’ on now to be ready 
to work, I reckon. And you’ve got nobody 
to blame for this fit o’ sickness but your own 
self. Eushin’ oflfto the woods in a tantrum —” 

Sydney did not.stay to hear her finish^ but 
walked giddily out into the yard, under the 
oaks. A torrent of bitter tears shook the 
slender frame, 

“ I wish I was dead i O, I wish I was dead! 
I wish they had let me die 1” It was not an¬ 
ger that made the words come from her lips 
like a wail, it was despair. 

“Sydney!” The voice was grave, but the 
hands that lifted her np to a seat beside the 
speaker were tender and loving. “ You must 
not talk that way, my child. Do you not 
know it is very wicked?” 

“I am wicked,” she answered. “Idowish 
you had let me die. I have nothing to live 
for here—I can’t/” . And she burst into tears 
again. 

“.Sydney, dear little girl! Did you think 
we were going to let you live on as you have 
in the past? Did you think I could? Do 
you not know that if it had not been for your 
efforts on the mountain that night I might 
never have found my boy—never until it was 
too iate to see the light of his blue eyes? 
Could I leave you, do you think, to the iiving 
death that I know would be yours here? Ho, 
Sydney, you are my little girl now—my moth- 
'er’s and mine—Genie’s sister; and we are 
going to take you away with ns to-morrow.” 

She almost rose to her feet in her excite¬ 
ment, then turned and gazed steadily into 
the blue eyes that met hers so kindly and 
truthfully. Then she caught her breath, in 
a manner peculiar to herself^ and said: 

“ Dr. Marlin, can it—do you —” 

“Ask Gene if I don’t,” he said, laughingly. 
“ Here, Gene 1” And he caught the boy by 
his fiowing golden hair and elevated him to 
his shoulder. “ Tell Sydie, Gene, what she 
is going to he hereafter?” 
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“Sydie doin’ to be Benie’s sister I” he an¬ 
swered, promptly and triumphantly. 

“Why?” asked his father, proceeding with 
the catechism, and quietly enjoying Sydney’s 
expressive face. 

“ TauseDod helped.Sydie find Denie when 
be lost on dreat bid mountain, and dive him 
back to papa.” 

This was followed by a very emphatic hug, 
given impartially to both, and the child 
sprang ^ay after a yellow butterfly. 

“ Now, Sydney, you believe us, don’t you ?” 

“ I don’t know how to thank you, Boctor 
Harlin —” 

“Neither do I desire thanks, Sydney. I 
just want this sadness out of your eyes and 
these terrible wicked wishes out of your 
heart. Think where would your soul have 
been, dear, if God had answered your prayer! 
I am going to send you to school, Sydney, 
and if you learn there—improve in both mind 
anil heart—it will be ail my mother and I 
can ask.. Come, 1 want to go aud talk to 
your stepmother now.” 

Like one walking in a dream, Sydney fol¬ 
lowed him into the kitchen, clinging to the 
hand that had raised her from despair to joy 
and hope. They found Mrs. Archer ironing, 
and evidently taking a week’s spite out on 
the Innocent clothes. 

“ Mrs. Archer,” said Br. Marlin, as politely 
as if Queen Victoria herself stood before him, 
“ can you spare me a moment?” 

She set her iron down upon the stove, and 
said, ungraciously: 

“ I s’pose so.” 

“ You know,” he continued," that Sydney 
Archer saved Eugene Marlin’s life. Of course 
1 feel as if nothing I could do for her would 
he too much. So my mother aud 1 have de¬ 
cided to adopt her, if 3 ’ou have no objections. 
She is quite willing to go with us.” 

Mrs. Archer actually gasped for breath, 
and sank into the nearest chair. What her 
thoughts were 1 do not know. Whether 
there was still a tender, feeling in the seem¬ 
ingly callous heart for her dead husband’s 
child, I do not know, either. Perhaps there 
was. Pdrhaps, at that moment, she remem¬ 
bered the hour when Silas Archer placed his 
two years* old baby in her arms, and asked 
her to be a mother to the child, and remem- 
befed, too, what kind of a nintlier she had 
been. For sweet hnniatiity’s sake, let us be¬ 
lieve this was so. But whatever eraotioti 
stirred her heart, it was over in a moment, 
and she arose and took up the iron again. 


“Fm shore it’s nothin’to me,” she said, 
her voice sounding harder than ever. “ It 
your mother wants to have the worry and 
trouble of the gal, with her awful temper, 
dreadful knows, I’m willin’.” 

And Bruce Marlin led' Sydney away up 
stairs to bis mother’s room, where she was 
greeted warmly and welcomed into the bosom 
of the Marlin family. Even Clara bent her 
queenly head aud kissed the pale cheek, for 
whatever “Bruce and mamma” did, with 
Clara was right. Cleo, half wild with delight, 
caught her in her arms and gave her the 
“genuine East Tennessee bug,” she said, 
then took her ofi* to her roem to show her 
the stylish travelling suit they had been pre¬ 
paring for her. In spite of her backwoods* 
rearing, Sydney’s pride prevented her from 
betraying ignorance ever, and though her 
mind may have been filled with wonder as 
to the use of the various articles Cleo told 
her she was to wear, her face showed only 
gratitude. Already the cultivated and re¬ 
fined atmosphere about her was beginning 
to have its influence. 

And the woman down stairs? If the hard 
lip quivered when she thought of the girl 
about to leave her hojne without a single re¬ 
gret, to whom she had never given a moth¬ 
er’s kiss, or even a kind word—if a single 
tear dropped upon the nicely ironed shirt- 
bosom, why, there was nobody by to betray 
her. 

CHAPTEE IV. 

It is time mow that I told you something 
of the family of which Sydney was to be a 
member. Though I have said little of Colonel 
Marlin, you must not think that he was a 
secondary consideration in his family. He 
was just what you would call' a “ a fine old 
Southern gentleman,” a type of the dead and 
gone chivalry. He gave little Sydney Archer 
as warm a kiss when he welcomed her into 
his family as he did his favorite Cleo. Mrs. 
Marlin was one of earth’s angels; women 
who seem sent among us to show us the per¬ 
fect beings God designed us all to be, “ Her 
children rise up and call her blessed. Her 
husband, also, and he praiseth her.” 

A word for Bruce himself, since he will 
have much to do with the formation of the 
mind and character of our heroine. “A gen- 
. tleinan aud a Christian,” were the wools of 
praise given him by one of his patients in his 
native city, and they were eclioed by a huo- 
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■dred hearts he had made happy. As cour¬ 
teous and as chivalrous as one of the knights 
of old, yet unlike our modern “carpet 
kniglits,” who hide a false and treacherous 
heart beneath the flowers of glib flattery, he 
was upriglit and Iionorable to an extreme 
degree. Proud? yes, proud of his spotless 
name and honor, and proud without ostenta¬ 
tion of his title as a “ Christian.” Not proud 
of his wealth and position, only glad of them, 
because of the good he could do by their aid. 
With a strong searching intellect, cultiv.ated 
to its highest degree by study and travel, a 
n.aturally fiery temper, controlled by his in¬ 
vincible will and sense of duty, he had a 
heart as tender as’a womaifs, where suffer¬ 
ing was concerned, but unbending as granite 
a^inst folly or crime. He was well calcu¬ 
lated to guide the faltering footsteps of poor 
Sydney .\rcher out of the mire and clay of 
ignorance and passion, up to the heights of 
a noble womanhood. I fear it will disap¬ 
point many of my girl readers when I say 
that Bruce Marliu was not what they would 
call a handsome man. But a strong pure 
soul looked out of his clear blue eyes. Genius 
liad placed her seal upon the broad white 
brow, and his life attested his goodness. 
Married at the age of twenty-one, to a heau- 
tiful girl whom he had loved from childhood, 
but two years of happiness were granted 
him. Then God took his treasure home, 
and left him only frail little Genie to fill his 
heart. That he suffered greatly his friends 
could only guess, for the grave sweet kind¬ 
ness of manner that had characterized him 
from childhood was unaltered. He did not 
rush abroad to seek forgetfulness, but found 
balm in steady work at home; then went to 
Europe to find rest. And now at twenty- 
eight there wk no one quicker to appreciate 
the mirthful joyous side of life than he, be¬ 
cause he had known what it was to suffer 
and be strong. 

Of Cleo and Clara we have said enough, 
and as for the niece and nephew, who have 
nothing more to do with our story, they were 
a quiet and well-behaved young lady and 
gentleman, so far as I know', and we will let 
them go back to their home in the far South 
as quietly .as they left U 

One monung in the early gray.dawn, for 
the first time in her life, Sydney stood at the 
little depot ten miles distant, and watched 
tlie headlight of the engine tliat was to hear 
her into her new life, drawing nearer and 
nearer. There had been no tears at the part¬ 


ing with her home and mother <wbat a bit¬ 
ter sarcasm the words seemed to her!), hut 
now her eyes were dim as she said farewell 
to mountain and river, and thought of the 
changes her life would know before she gazed 
upon them again. But Cleo gave no one 
time for tears, little chatterbox that slie was. 
There could not be a greater contrast than 
the two girls presented, and more than one 
pair of eyes in the crowded car tliat day 
turned to look at them as they sat together, 
Cleo, with her golden hair floating about the 
rosy dimpled face running over with mis¬ 
chief, and her laughing blue eyes rejoicing 
in her .sixteen years of unclouded happiness; 
and Sydney, with her dark cheek yet pallid 
from her recent illness, and her black hair 
clinging in short silky curls about her head, 
the great slumberous midnight eyes gazing 
into the future, the sensitive mouth with its 
curve of pride. 

So silent was Sydney that Bruce began to 
wonder if she were always to be so;, if noth¬ 
ing could rouse her face into the beauty of 
soul lie Iiad seen it wear. But his doubt was 
answered before they reached the city. As 
they swept around Lookout Mountain, the 
moon had just risen and threw an exquisite 
light over tlie scene that I have never seen 
surpassed in painting or reality. So higli 
above tliat tliey seemed to reach beyond the 
moon, towered Lookout’s Peaks, and far 
below ran the placid Tennessee, so clear that 
one could see the pebbly bottom through ten 
feet of crystal water. Elsewhere as turbulent 
as any of its sister streams, here it steals si¬ 
lently along .as if in very awe of the grandeur 
of the mountains. 

In entire forgetfulness of danger, Sydney 
leaned from the window, drinking in tlie 
glory of the scene, and Bruce gradually drew 
her into conversation, inspired by tliis, until 
he learned more of her nature than lie had 
ever known before. Morning found them in 
Nashville, and the great house on Tauxhall 
Street was thrown open and i.-.ade cheerful. 
To Sydney it was like a new world, but she 
readily adapted herself to her suri'oundings, 
and grew healthful and happy, and at peace, 
in this Christian household, among people 
who loved her, and strove to make the orphan 
feel at home. 

CHAPTER T. 

A TEAK has passed away before we intro¬ 
duce Sydney to your notice again; a. year of 
hard study and decided improvement to her- 
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At first it had been planned to send her to 
the same select school from which Clara and 
Cleo had graduated, but Mrs. Marlin foresaw 
tlie mortification it would have given the 
sensitive girl to find herself so far behind 
other girls of her own age in mental acquire¬ 
ments. So, for the first year she studied at 
home under Mrs. Marlin’s own direction, 
and thatof hersoiv Syduey learned rapidly, 
her mind gained new powers of acquiring 
and retaining knowledge every day, and her 
tireless will quailed before no task, be it ever 
so difiicult, until 15ruce told Cleo she must 
look to her laurels. The orphan was so 
happy that every breatli was a thanksgiving 
to God, for from Bruce she had learned to 
know, as a friend, the ^ Giver of every good 
and perfect gift.” “ Rome was not built in 
a day,” and Sydney had the faults of four¬ 
teen years to eradicate; but though it cost 
her many a hitter struggle, Bruce saw with 
delight that she was gradually conquering 
self. He was always on guard to help her, 
with a warning word or look, and his smile 
of praise was reward enough for her, since 
he never praised her unless she deserved it. 
Her face lost the sullen look it had worn 
under her stepmotlter's rule, and the eyes 
seemed no longer brooding over sorrow, but 
shone with the light of a heart at rest and a 
mind at work. Tlie rounded cheek bloomed 
like one of her own wild mountain roses, and 
happiness made the wliole face beautifiiL 

Although she thorougldy enjoyed tlie new 
life, the old one was not forgotten. The 
mine of poetry that was in her soul yielded 
fruit now and then in reminiscences of her 
mountain home, which, crude as they were, 
often startled Bruce by their original beauty. 
He did not encourage this “ rhyming,” as he 
called it, for he knew tiiere was time enough 
for that, and he wanted a solid basis to her 
education. This summer tliey did not go to 
ll»e mountains, but travelled through the 
Xortb, for Sydney’s sake; and two years of 
school would not have improved her more 
than this season of travel and observation. 

In October they came back to the city, 
and Sydney was hard at work again, now a 
member of the j^ashville Female Seminary, 
as a day scholar, and taking rank by the side 
of girls whose whole lives had been spent in 
school. Clara was married, and Cleo deep 
in the gayeties of a Nashville winter, so that 
Sydney was a great deal of company to Bruce 
and the old folks. 

One evening Cleo announced her intention 


of staying at home; she was tired, she de¬ 
clared, with parties, and wanted to sit down 
by the fire with her head in mamma’s lap, 
as she used to when Clara was gone to balls, 
and let Bruce read to her. So the petted 
child had her way, and they all gatiiered 
round the little wood fire that Mrs. Marlin 
was old-fasliioned enough to like in her room. 
Bruce declared that Sydney must have her 
quiet hour for study, “ in spite of tlie inva¬ 
sion of this vandal,” with a sly pinch of 
Cleo’s cheek. So lie took Genie off to a cor¬ 
ner for his lesson, Cleo took her position on 
the rug in delicious idleness, Mrs. Marlin 
almost nodded in her great easy-cliair, Syd¬ 
ney took her algebra to the droplight to 
study, and for au hour there was no sound 
in the room save the rattle of Colonel Mar¬ 
lin’s newspaper as he turned it over. The 
golden firelight filckered and danced over 
the sweet home scene,-makifig our Sydney's 
heart glow witli pleasure, almost without 
knowing the reason why. 

“ Sydney!” abruptly said Cleo, in her quick 
way, **l’ve always wondered why you had 
such a queer name for a girl. Do you know 
yourself?” 

“ You may speak, Sydney,” called Bruce. 
“ Tour hour is up.” 

Called hack in such sudden fashion from 
the realm of equations and unknown quanti¬ 
ties, Sydney looked up rather bewildered, 
and Cleo had to repeat the question. When 
Bruce spoke she put Iier book away with 
alacrity, and knelt by Cleo on the rug, where 
Genie soon curled down between them, and 
Bruce stood iu the background and admired 
the picture. 

“ My name, did you say, Cleo ? I just know 
this about it. I found an old letter once 
from my uncle Sydney Blake, thanking my 
mother for having named her little girl for 
him. That’s all. Idon'teven know whether 
my uncle is living or not.” 

“Sydney—what did you say, my dear?” 
asked Bruce, almost breatlilessly. 

“Sydney Blake, my mother’s brother,” 
she answered, turning a pair of startled eyes 
upon him. 

“ Why, my child, Sydney Blake was one of 
my best friends while in Europe. Are you 
sure about the name?” 

“I lhink*! have the letter,” she said. “I 
kept it because it had my mother’s writiug 
on it. I will get it.”* And she left the room. 

Cleo had risen to her feet in her interest, 
and Colonel Marlin laid down his newspaper, 
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for they had ah heard Sydney Blahe spoken 
of by Bruce. Sydney returned and handed 
the letter to Bruce, with a very pale face. It 
was old and time-staiiied, but one look at the 
handwriting was enough to convince Bruce. 
The name was signed in fuil, and beneath 
the mother had written, “ Dear Sydney! If! 
could only leave my babe with him!” 

“ She died the week after,” said Sydney’s 
tremulous voice. 

“ I am so glad for yon, little girl; Sydney 
Blake is truly one of nature’s noblemen. I 
have often heard him speak of his dead sis¬ 
ter, but never knew her husband’s name. I 
will write him immediately of the great joy 
in store for him. Are yon not glad,‘Sydney ?” 

“I’m not,” said Genie, stoutly, “for he’ll 
be taking Sydie away from us, the first thing 
we know.” 

There had been no joy In Sydney’s face, 
and now she surprised them all by bursting 
into tears and burying her face in Mrs. Mar¬ 
lin’s lap. 

• “ What is it, dear?” said the lady, kindly 
smoothing the silky curls away from the 
dark brow. “Are you not glad to find your 
uncle?” 

The girl looked up with some of the angry 
Eght of old in her eyes. 

“ I do not know him—I do not love him! 
Why has he never sought me before?” she 
said, bitterly. “ I am so happy here. ■ I’m 
afraid—” 

“Come with me, Sydney,” said Brnce, 
calmly. “ I want to talk with you a while.” 

The cheeks grew a deeper crimson and 
the lips took on their old ominous droop. 

“ I don’t want to hear about my uncle,” 
she said. “He doesn’t care for me, or he 
would never have left me to live as I lived 
till you found me. I will never love him—” 

“Then go up to your room,Sydney, and 
sleep off your anger.” 

Without a word she turned away and went 
to her room, but not to sleep. Bitter tears 
wet her lonely pillow. She was so happy 
here that she could not hear to even think 
of leaving the quiet harbor for the unknown 
ocean. Then she wept, too, over her own 
weakness in giving way to her feelings. The 
next morning she went to Bruce with great 
tears in her eyes, and an earnest prayer for 
the future trembling on her lips, and he gave 
her the kiss of forgiveness after he had talked 
to her long and earnestly about her fault. 
Then he said: 

“ Were you afraid your uncle would not 


love you quite as well as we do? Let me 
show you his picture, and read you his letter, 
that you may know how much he stands in 
need of your love, and I know you cannot 
withhold iL” 

The photograph he gave her was one of a 
noble manly face, with dark eyes like her 
own, with oniy the fiery light in tlieir depths 
dimmed by time and care. - A sad face, with 
an intense longing in every feature, a broad 
open brow which sorrow, not age, had deeply 
marked. The letter was just such a letter as 
one might expect from the picture. 

“ I am a rich man, Bruce,” he wrote, “ but 
of what avail are my riches? I know you 
will answer from the bounteous charity of 
your heart, ‘ Give unto the poor.’ I know 
this, old friend, and do try to act only as 
steward of my fortune, but it needs some¬ 
thing more than this to make me a contented 

or happy man. I want somertiing to love_ 

something to love me. I shall never marry 
—you only know the reason—but 1 think I 
shall go to my native mountains and take 
one of the numberless ones who I know are 
lodging, even as I and my sweet sister longed 
in the years gone by, for the love, and sym- 
patliy, and higher life, I can so easily give 
him.” 

An intense feeling of sympathy for the 
lonely man came into Sydney’s heart as she 
read, and so she could say quite freely as she 
gave tile letter back to Bruce: 

Write to him. Hr. Marlin, and say that if 
his little niece can fill the void in his heart 
she will.” 

“ There spoke my own brave noble Syd¬ 
ney,” said Brnce. “ It will be hard, very 
hard, little girl, for us to give you up, when 
you have grown so dear to us, and I know 
it will be hard for you; but then, you know, 
your uncle has the dearest right. His life 
has been a lonely, loveless one for many years, 
and the early part of it was a hand-to-hand 
struggle with the world. He has won riches 
and honor now, but his life is an empty one, 
as he says, because he has a laige generous 
heart, and longs for some object near and 
dear to him upon which to lavish his love 
and wealth. But there is the office-bell for 
nie, Sydney, and it's school time for you. 
Get your hat and I’ll drive yon round. And 
don t study about this too much, dear. Leave 
it with God, and you know it will be right.” 

Bruce wrote, and the weeks that followed 
before an answer could be received were 
anxious, feverish ones for them alL Sydney 
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bad grown so into the heart of this family, 
loved Llieiu all so dearly, and was so loved in 
return, that none of them could bear to 
think of a separation, though all felt that it 
would surely come. 

Bruce had to rebuke Cleo and Genie sev¬ 
eral times for their expressions of dissatisfac¬ 
tion, which only made it harder for Sydney, 
but he found himself wishing several times 
that Sydney Blake would be willing to leave 
bis niece in the home they had given her. 

At last, one day just as the seminary girls 
came out on.the grounds for their afternoou 
recess, and Sydney sat alone beneath a large 
maple, apart from the merry chattering 
group of classmates, where she had not many 
friends, because they all thought her proud 
and haughty, when she was only reticent and 
thoughtful, Bruce drove his span of grays to 
the gate and beckoned to her. She had al¬ 
most given the letter up, but one look at 
Bruce's face was enough. She knew he had 
news of importance for her, and, regardless 
of rules, she sprang up and started across the 
lawn, when she was arrested by the low voice 
of one of the lady teachers. 

“Miss Archer,” she said, “will return to 
the schoolroom, losing her recess for want of 
. ladylike decorum.” 

For a moment she hesitated; then her an¬ 
gry impatience would be controlled no longer. 

“ Miss Leigh will see that I cannot comply 
with her commaiid, since my guardian has 
.commanded otherwise.” And she walked 
swiftly away. 

Bruce, who had heard it all, sprang out of 
the phaeton, and throwing the reins to a lit¬ 
tle newsboy who stood near, met her at the 
gate. 

“ Tou mnst come back with me, Sydney, 
and ask Miss Leigh’s pardon for your want 
of respecL Could you not have explained 
the matter to her without such an exhibi¬ 
tion of temper?” 

The girl turned pale, then flushed scarlet, 
and her breath came and went hurriedly as 
she laid her hand upon his arm. 

“ I can’t—indeed. Dr. Marlin, I can't; any¬ 
thing else I will do, but 1 cannot ask her 
pardon t” 

“ Cannot you do anything that is right, 
Sydney? X do not command this, I ask it of 
you. I appeal to your sense of right. If you 
do not think you ought to do this, we wilt 
return to the phaeton. Decide for yourself” 

The struggle was sharp but short. He saw 
the red lips compress themselves firmly, but 


could not see her eyes, for the drooping 
lashes hid them. 

“ May I go alone?’* she said, at length. 

“ Certainly, if you wish iL” 

She left his side aud walked back through 
the group of curious girls until she reached 
Miss Leigli. He could not hear what she 
said, but saw from the look of pleased sur¬ 
prise on the lady’s face that it was satisfac¬ 
tory, He only said, when he assisted her to 
her seat, “ He that controUeth his own spirit 
is better than he that takelh a city.” She 
looked timidly up at him, and meetiug^hia 
reassuring smile, said: 

“ Every day is a battle-ground with me, and 
I am rarely victor. Will I ever be entirely so ?” 

“If you trust to your own powers, Sydney, 
you never will; but you know where logo 
for strength. You see I was anxious partic¬ 
ularly for this battle, because I could not 
take you to your uncle in an angry mood.” 

“ My uncle, Dr. Marlin ?” 

“Yes; instead of a letter he has come 
himself to claim my little girL He is waiting 
very impatiently for you at the City Hotel.” 

Then, to calm her nervous excitement, he 
told her how Sydney Blake explained his ap¬ 
parent indifference about his niece; how her 

father had written him that he dared not 
hope for the baby’s life after its mother’s 
death, and as he had heard no more, he had 
taken it for granted that the little Sydney 
had joined her mother, and had never visited 
his native land since, because there were no 
ties to draw him back. 

At length they dashed up to the hotel, and 
Sydney followed Bruce to the room where 
her uncle awaited them. He took her hand 
and led her forward. Some one caught her 
in his arms, but for a moment her eyes were 
too dim to see her uncle’s face. She forgot 
all her apprehensions, forgot her dread of 
being taken away from those who were so 
dear to her, remembering only that this was 
her dead mother’s brother, her only living 
relative; and she bnried her face on his 
shoulder in an excess of joy, Bruce with¬ 
drew and left them together, happy in his 
friend's happiness, yet with a strange pang 
at his heart, when he thonght that he wm 
no longer^st, in the love of his little moun¬ 
tain girh 


CHAPTER YL 

0:xLT two weeks were given Sydney in her 
adopted home. Her ancle’s health demand- 
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ed travel, and lie could not bear Sydney out 
of liis sight a moment She -was so like her 
mother, he said, over and over again. Syd¬ 
ney learned to love him dearly, even in so 
short a time. How could she help it, when 
her slightest wish’ to him was law? when 
he could not endure to have her will thwart¬ 
ed for a moment? Bruce saw this, and 
trembled for Sydney, because he felt that all 
the good seed that had been sown and so 
sedulously guarded aud .nourished, would 
sooi^be choked by the weeds of passion and 
pride, if she were indulged so much. He 
talked to her very earnestly before she left 
him, and bade her remember his parting 
words. Crush yourtempter,Sydney. Have 
will and womanhood enough about you to 
be luistress of yourself.” 

He also talked to her uncle about this, 
who, clear-headed lawyer that he was, was 
so esnltingly proud of the little waif that 
had been borne to him out of the wreck of 
all he held dear, that he could see no blem¬ 
ish in her. He listened to Bruce patiently, 
agreed with him in reasoning and theory, 
yet was directly opposite in practice. 

'The parting was a sad one for all. How 
bitter to Sydney, no one knew but herself, 
for she had a strange foreboding that it 
would be years before she felt the peace and 
quietness of home about her again. Bruce 
said but little, for he saw that a word from 
him would entirely upset her self-control, 
but his heart was very heavy as the hour 
drew nigh for her departure. Cleo was in¬ 
consolable, and poor little Genie, whom 
Bruce could never induce to look kindly upon 
“ Sydie’s uncle,” clung with both arras about 
her neck, and at last his father bore him 
away sobbing as if his heart would break. 
Gentle Mrs. Marliii pressed the gir*l to her 
mother-heart, and whispered a prayer above 
her, with a whispered “ God bless you, my 
child!” Bruce and Cleo went with them to 
the depot, Cleo vowing all the way, in her 
extravagant fashion, that she “ couldn’t feel 
worse if she was going to her own funeral,” 
yet being the only merry one in the crowd, 
Sydney herself was composed and pale; but 
when she caught the last glimpse of Bruce’s 
face at the car window, her enforced calm¬ 
ness gave way, and as her uncle only petted, 
instead of restraining her, she made both 
him and herself miserable on their first day’s 
journey. But nature reasserted herself, and 
after they entered the old world, her uncle’s 
tked, travel-weary spirit found new zest and 


enjoyment, in her delight; and erelong, as 
they grew better acquainted, tliey found a 
never-failing pleasure together, Sydney learn¬ 
ing daily from her uncle’s varied experience, 

and he iu watching her expanding mind, aud 
gloiying in iU wealth of poesy. 

For a year they travelled through Europe, 
Sydney revelling in the beauty of the .scen¬ 
ery, and storing her mind with legends and 
poetry; yet her practical educaliim was all 
the while neglected, aud more than all, and 
worse than all, she forgot the education of 
her soul. Sydney Blake was a pure, noble, 
high-minded man, but not a Christian. He 
believed, of course, in the existence of a 
God, a supreme controlling power of the 
universe, but of him as a Father, a near and 
dear friend, he knew Hothing. He never 
thought of him as one to whom he could fly 
in every sorrow; “a very present help in 
the time of trouble.” Of course, after a year 
of constant intercourse, our Sydney imbibed 
the same principles almost unconsciously. 
She lost the tender reverence, the love of a 
child for its parent, toward God, that had 
been hers naturally, and which Bruce had 
endeavored to strengthen; forgot to go to 
him with every trial, and learned to look 
upon him only as a being afar olf; too high 
above earth to stoop to interest himself in 
the troubles of one of its frailest children. 
She received letters from Bruce tegulavly, 
and answered-them, but the childish confi¬ 
dence changed as the year went by, and he 
to whom she had once entrusted all the 
thoughts of her impulsive soul, now could 
only guess at them from chance expressions. 
He could not tell whether she was conquer¬ 
ing her old enemies or not; her letters spoke 
nothing of this, nor did those of her uncle. 
He dwelt continually upon her genius, her 
beauty, and her afiectionate care for him, 
while she gave glowing descriptions of the 
countries through which they passed. 

At last, weary with travel, they came to 
Paris to spend the winter, and there Syd¬ 
ney’s first temptation to yield to anger came; 
as hit^ierto her uncle had given her no 
chance to show her temper, for he was proud 
of the willful ways which were as beautiful 
and as dangerous, as the hectic fiush on an 
invalid’s cheek. But now roused by Bruce's 
letters, which seemed to reproach him for 
caring so little for the education of his niece, 
he told her one day that he had determined 
to send herto one of the common schools of 
the city. Sydney demurred in her pettish 
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She did not want to go to school, she 
was learning jost as much in travel, she 
could not leave her uncle. 

“ But you must, my darling. You must 
bother this little bead with mathematics 
and philosophy. Bruce says that your let¬ 
ters show your need of such discipline.” 

The old buraiog flush came back to her 
cheek, and her eyes flashed angrily. 

“ I don’t see what Dr. Martin has to do 
with it. Uncle Sydney. I am sorry he 
doesn’t like my letters, and wont trouble him 
with them any longer, but I shall not go to 
a convent, just because he says so.” And 
she turned hastily to leave the room. 

“SydneyI” She never heard that ringing 
angry tone to her uncle’s voice before, and 
paused abruptly. “ I beg of you to return 
to your seat,” he said, slowly. For an in¬ 
stant she hesitated, then said: 

“ I wish to go to my room, uncle.” 

“And I wish you to remain.” 

‘Without another word she took her seat. 

“ I am both grieved aud astonished, Syd¬ 
ney, at your conduct What has Bruce Mar¬ 
lin done to deserve your anger and contempt? 
Tet your maTincr evinces both, when he has 
proved himself your best friend over and 
over again. You will certainly enter St. 
Marie’s convent next week, as pupil and 
boarder, and I wish to hear of no more re¬ 
luctance. You may be certain that neither 
Dr. Marlin nor your uncle desires anything 
hut your welfare.” 

“Am 1 at liberty to go to my room, sir?” 
was her sole answer. And as he answered 
in the affirmative, she swept from the room 
in a storm of childish anger, leaving him for 
the first time without a good-night kiss. 

Back and forth through her room Sydney 
walked that night, filled with bitter thoughts 
against Bruce and her uncle, hut feeling 
jifore mortification than anger, that Bruce 
had found fault with her letters. But by- 
and-by the storm spent itself, and as a little 
child she cried herself to sleep. 

For several days there was a coolness in 
the intercourse between uncle and niece that 
was perceptible and painful to both. Then 
Sydney’s better nature triumphed, and one 
evening she followed her uncle out on the 
little balcony that overlooked the quiet street 
in suburban Paris, where they had taken 
lodgings, and slipped her hand in his. 

“ Can you forgive your little girl. Uncle 
Sydney? She Is so lonely without your 
love.” 


:fie caught her in his.arms tenderly. 
“Forgive you, darling? I am almost 
tempted to ask your foigiveness for nqt bear¬ 
ing with your childish faults more leniently.” 

“ But they are not childish faults. They 
are very grave ones, and I want you to help 
me conquer them.” 

“I will try, dearesL Are you ready to 
forgive Bruce, also?” 

“ Dr. Marliu does not desire my forgive¬ 
ness,” she answered, with still a touch of 
haughtiness, and said no more. 

Oil the following day she was r^ularly 
initiated into the rules and r^ulatiuns of 
St. Marie’s convent, and after the first 
week entered heart aud soul into her stud¬ 
ies, applying her earnest energetic nature to 
conquering difficulties iu tlie road to knowl¬ 
edge with the same zeal she had displayed 
in travelling. Of course she learned no re¬ 
ligion here. The beautiful mystical ceremo¬ 
nies of the Catholic Church pleased and 
gratified the sesthetical part of her nature^ 
the music, the incense, the while-robed 
priests—they did not satisfy her heart, and 
her life was not a happy one, because of a 
restless longing for something, she knew not 
what. 

During the two years she remained in the 
convent, Sydney heard but little of her 
friends the Marlins. Bruce’s letters were of 
course interdicted, and Cleo was so “ flighty ” 
there was no dependence to be put on her as. 
a correspondent. In restless unhappy mo¬ 
ments, she often thought regretfully of the 
calm quiet hours she had spent with one 
ever ready to speak words of kindly counsel. 
But she had never anwered his last letter, 
and was now too proud to send even a word 
through her uncle. So they . drifted apart, 
with the years, until Sydney, beautiful Syd¬ 
ney Archer, with her wondrous dark eyes, 
and olive cheek glowing with the roses of 
youth and health, with her eager, passionate, 
impulsive spirit, which not even convent 
life could tame or tone down to the conven¬ 
tional standard; and alas! with inherent 
pride, relying upon her own strength of will 
to hear her over the sho^s and quicksands 
of life, instead of upon omnipotent love, 
stood upon the threshold of a glorious at¬ 
tractive womanhood. 

CHAPTER TII. 

SYDifET BI.AKB had been so long abroad 
that Paris was now as much home to him as 
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any spot on earth, and his reputation and 
wealth gave him a proininent position in 
the fashionable world. When Sydney left 
school, there was no lack of gayeties for her. 
She was introduced into society by Hadaroe 
Vauls, who was an old friend of her nncle, 
a woman of the world, still brilliant and 
handsome, and once a star in beauty-loving 
Paris. Charmed at once by our Sydney’s 
beauty of face and figure, so unlike anything 
she had ever seen in France, it was a great 
delight to her to introduce the young girl 
into the gay world she knew so well Were 
1 to say that Sydney did not enjoy the 
parlies and balls, the flattery and adulation 
that followed her debuts it would not be true; 
for, unlike as she was in nature to the many 
butterfly girls about her, I contend that it is 
not in human nature, especially girl-nature, 
no matter how exalted, not to enjoy such a 
life as Sydney’s. She enjoyed it all, even to 
the elegant apparel it washer uncle’s delight 
to lavish upon her. The poetical elements 
in her nature revelled in the bright colors, 
filmy cloudlike laces, and glittering jewels of 
her toilet, even as she did in the glow of an 
Italian sunset, and she loved tp gaze upon 
her own loveliness, even as upon a beautiful 
painting or statue. Often, indeed, she would 
look upon her dress of snowy satin and rich 
silk, and wonder, " Is this indeed I?” The 
barefoot Sydney of four years before, in her 
dress of blue and white cotton check, bring¬ 
ing the cows home from pasture, or gather¬ 
ing wood on the mountain side? Put she 
never shrank from this side of the picture, 
dark as were some of the shadows about it. 
She rapidly became a favorite, not only 
among the fashionable friends of her chaper¬ 
one, but also in the bright, select, literary 
circle that moved with her uncle. Her beau¬ 
ty and grace attracted one, her genius and 
gift of expression the otlier. 

Sydney Blake was very proud of bis niece, 
but bis letters to Bruce brought only sadness 
to his friend’s heart, for Bruce himself had 
been long enough in Paris to know just what 
the society was in which Sydney was adrift. 
He did not fear the influence of Madame 
Vaulx’s set so much as that of the men and 
women of her uncle’s coterie with their bril¬ 
liant,witty, cultivated, but doiibting,skepLical, 
godless minds. So he trembled for Sydney, 
knowing her nature so well, but be had vol¬ 
untarily given up bis guardianship of the 
girl, and now of course had no voice in her 
career. He could only wait, trusting that 


the good would triumph over the evil, even 
among such untoward influences. But he 
could still pray for one, who needed, more 
than he could guess, the earnest prayers of 
a Christian heart. 

Among the many men of culture and 
power- whom Sydney met at her uncle’s 
rooms, was a Spaniard, by name Leon Juarez. 
She was both attracted and repelled by this 
man, from the very first. When in his pres¬ 
ence, listening to his voice, almost unnatural 
in its musical sweetness, gazing into the 
black eyes that almost burned her face with 
their lightning flashes of wit and genius, 
listening to bis conversation, showing the 
depth of his mind tinged with a subtle sar¬ 
casm, she yielded to his wonderful magnetic 
influence, and felt nothing but admiration. 
But when alone, au iindefiuable feeling of 
dread and repulsion possessed her spirit, 
whenever she thought of him. Yet day by 
day he sought her society, won by her fresh¬ 
ness and innocence of mind, so foreign to 
his own nature, and day by day the baleful 
influence deepened, until Sydney sank be¬ 
neath it, believing that she loved this man— 
an avowed infidel, whose life bad known no 
law, save that of bis own will, when alas, it 
was never love I Only the feeling that makes 
the innocent birdling of the forest hover 
and flutter above the horrible coiled serpent 
beneath its nest, and at last, without eflbrt 
or volition, drop down to fall a victim at last 
to the insatiable appetite of its charmer! 

Do you ask where were Sydney’s own na¬ 
tive goodness and purity, that should have 
revolted at the very thought of love for such 
a man? Ah, have you never known in your 
experience, over and over, these very traits 
overcome by a stronger will? Ton see, to 
the little bird, the green eyes of the serpent, 
horrible as they seem to you, are filled with 
fascination, and the corruscating spots pf 
green, and gold, and blue upon the loath¬ 
some body, that fill your very soul with ter¬ 
ror, possess a nameless attraction. Leon 
Juarez had as yet shown to Sydney only 
the beautiful side of bis nature, though the 
face of the fiend peered forth sometimes, 
nialdng her shrink and tremble without 
a seemingly sufficient reason. “ Perfect love 
casteth out fear;” therefore that cannot be 
love that is not trmt Tainted with infidel¬ 
ity as was the very air she breathed, she 
shrank not from it when so delicately clothed 
and subtilely administered as by this man. 
If her soul had been intrenched in the armor 
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of Christianity, with an unfaltering belief in 
the goodness of God as a father and friend, 
and unceasing prayer as a shield, she would 
have been safe; but her education and snr> 
roundings had thrown down all such barri-> 
ers, and she was just adrlfL God help all 
such souls! 

Tou may better ask where was her ancle’s 
watchful care? Ho loved his niece better 
than any living thing, but neither had he 
the touchstone of a Christian character that 
so infallibly tells the pure gold from gilded 
brass, and because this man was charming 
to him, he brought, him home, made him 
friend and companion for his darling, for> 
getting that what might not harm him, 
would blast the very soul of an innocent 
girl. 

Then the habits of a lifetime are not easily 
broken up, and Sydney Blake’s whole na¬ 
ture was absorbed in his books, his writing 
and his fame. But at last his eyes were 
opened. Shrewd Madame Vaulx, seeing 
which way things were tending, broached 
the subject one day when Sydney and Leon 
had gone into the drawing-room together. 

“Sydney Blake, mon amiy what do you 
know of our friend Don Leon?” 

He looked up from his hook, and waited for 
the question to be repeated. Then he 
laughed, and said: 

“As much as I desire to know, Madame 
Vaulx. He is talented and entertaining, he 
interests me; what more do I want?” 

“ Perhaps that may suit you,” said madame, 
with a little lift of her black eyebrows pecn- 
Uar to herself. “ But I should think you’d 
want to know more about the lover of your 
niece, ‘ belle Sydnie,* and the man she loves!” 

The book fell to the floor with, a jar as 
Sydney Blake sprang to his feet. 

“Madame Yaulx! Explain yourself! Syd¬ 
ney Archer love Leon Juarez? What can 
you mean?” 

“ Just what I said, Monsieur Blake,” said 
Madame Tauli, imperturbably. “It is ‘all 
the talk,’ as you Yankees say, among our set, 
that ‘ La Belle Americaine * is soon to wed 
with Don Leon Juarez!” 

“ But you surely cannot believe it your¬ 
self, madame —” 

“Why not?” queried the lady. “They 
are so much together. Leon is handsome, 
agreeable and your friend, and Sydnie, *fres 
charmante,* and your heiress.” 

With an American oath that set madame’s 
delicate teeth on edge, Sydney Blake gave 


the bell rope a jerk that threatened to bring 
it from its fastenings. 

“ Tell Mademoiselle Archer that I wbh to 
see her in the library,” he said to the servant 
that appeared, then walked back to his seat, 
trembling in every limb with emotion. 

“ You are wrong, my friend, you are rash, 
you should wait,” pleaded the lady. 

“ Don’t talk to me,” he said, angrily, “ of 
waiting I Have I not been blind, and waited 
Jong enough? It is time to act when the 
wolf has entered the fold.” 

The interview between the uncle and 
niece was a stormy one. Each possessed the 
same unconquerable will, but Sydney Blake 
felt, before it was over, that his*aetions were 
ill-judged. I believe that if Sydney had been 
left alone, the strange love she feltfor Juarez 
would have died a natural death, that the 
good would have triumphed over the evil in 
the strife that was going on within her soul, 
but opposition only strengthened her will 
and determination. The result was that 
her uncle forbade her seeing or meeting 
Juarez, and that she as firmly declared that 
whenever the man whose promised wife she 
was, desired to see her, she would meet him. 
Ajid thus matters stood when, she swept 
from the library to her own room, her cheeks 
aflame with anger, and the white teeth press¬ 
ing the crimson under lip till it was blood¬ 
stained. 


Sydney Blake met Jnarez with danger in 
his eyes, heaping bitterest curses upon the 
false friend who had stolen his dearest treas¬ 
ure, and forbidding him again to enter the 
house or see his niece. Iicon’s politeness 
never left him, though his handsome month 
curved with a sneer of pride and selF^ionfi- 
dence. “He loved Monsieur Blake’s niece, 
and she loved him; what harm was there in 
that?” But Sydney wonld not hear a word, 
and sternly closed the door in his face. 

The next day, as Sydney sat alone in her 
room, her maid hronght her a note in the 
flowing Spanish hand she knew so well, tell¬ 
ing herof her uncle’s commands, and begging 
her to let him see her for just a moment at 
the house of a mutual friend—^lie was wait¬ 
ing her there then. As if walking in her 
sleep the girl rose and threw her shawl abont 
her, and moved toward the door with strange 
faltering steps. Her hand was upon the 
latch, when suddenly there came a rush as 
of angel wings about her; the same strange 
emotion that had stayed her hand on that 
night npon the mountain compelled her now 
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to pause, and tho voice of the mother she 
had never seen seemed to whisper the words 
of another, “ Crush yonr tempter, Sydney! 
Have will and womanhood enough to he 
mistress of yourself,” And as she shrank 
baek, burying her face in her hands, the 
'angel voice seemed to chant “ Saved! Saved!” 
as it winged its flight again to heaven! 

Below, Sydney Blake sat in his lonely 
room, and great tears coursed down his fur¬ 
rowed cheeks. Was it for this he had wait¬ 
ed and hoped during the two years of his 
darling’s absence ? Could she love this man 
more than she did the uncle whose tender 
care and love had been about her all these 
years? O blind, blind dolt that he was, that 
he did not guard her more jealously 1 While 
he was buried in dreariest self-communion, 
a servant brought him a card. As he read 
the name, his whole demeanor changed from 
despondency to joy and hope. “Thank 
God!” he said, more fervently than before in 
years; and with all the agility of youth re¬ 
stored, sprang past the astonished servant, 
threw open the door of the salon, and stood 
face to face with Bruce Marlin 1 


CHAPTEB V TTT. 

I CANNOT describe the meeting between 
the old friends, nor the conversation that 
followed. Bruce’s presence was explained 
by a simple desire on his part to see Europe 
and his friends there, but most of all by a 
strange feeling that just then his “ little Syd¬ 
ney’* needed and wanted him. When he 
had heard what his friend had to tell him, 
he understood it all. 

’’Tonwillnotseeher till to-night,Bruce,” 
said Sydney Blake, “Madame Vaulxhas a 
reception to-night, and I want you to see 
her then.” 

So Bruce waited. Wlien the magnificent 
salon w.as crowded, and the band was breath¬ 
ing forth sweetest strains, Bruce took his 
position in a distant alcove to wait for Syd¬ 
ney. Suddenly his eye lighted. Could that 
be she? his “little Sydney?” that tall grace¬ 
ful girl, with the braids ofjetty hair crowning 
a head held with such royal pride, the black 
lashes sweeping the olive cheek, and the 
small mouth curved with a queenly disdain 
of the flattery the French courtier who stood 
by her sale w.as pouring into her listless ear? 

Robe of satin' and Brussels lace” falling 
from the shapely, shoulders and trailing in 
graceful folds upon the floor, and diamonds 


glittering upon neck and arms I Surely this 
could not he the Sydney of oldl But while 
he looked he knew it was she, for the haughty 
face changed. Sight and color leaped into 
eyes, cheeks, and iips. He watched in the 
direction her eyes were turned, arid saw a 
figure approaching that explained her emo¬ 
tion to him, and made him clench his own 
teeth vindictively, for he recognized- hie 
man! 

Leon Jnarez came through the crowd in his 
lordly, graceful way, with his eyes fixed upon 
the face that flushed and paled by turns un¬ 
der the serpent power .of those glowing eyes. 
And as Bruce watched, he knew that it was 
not love that Sydney Archer felt for Leon 
Juarez. He knew the man's wonderful mag¬ 
netism of manner, and the strangely impres¬ 
sible nature of the girl, and he knew that 
once convinced of his imworthiuess, the 
spell he had woven about her would he 
broken. A thrill of joy shot through his 
heart as he felt that he had the power to 
save the girl so dear to him, and breaking 
through decorum and etiquette, he sprang 
through the crowd until lie stood by her 
side, between Leon and his victim. 

“Sydney!” he said, in a voice that only 
reached her car. 

^Vhen the glance of the dark eyes was 
turned from Juarez’s to his, it charged to 
an eager imploring look, and as forgetful as 
he of the rigid rules of French society, slie 
held outhotli hands with a cry of joy. Un¬ 
heeding alike the lowering brow of the baf¬ 
fled Juarez, or the surprised glance of Mad¬ 
ame Tanlx and her guests, he drew her arm 
within his, and led her away to the alcove 
he had left. When siiielded from view and 
he had given her a seat, he only said: 

“Sydney! Little Sydney, have you no 
word of welcome for me?” And was not 
surprised by the burst of passionate tears 
that answered iiini. 

He took no apparent heed of her emotion, 
but began telling lier of Iiome affairs—mes¬ 
sages from his motlier and Cleo, and from 
Genie who liad come over witli iiim. and was 
now waiting impatiently to see “SyJie,” till 
gradnally the sobbings ceased, and she lifted 
as briglit and interested a face to his as if 
the four years of estrangement were blotted 
out, and she were “child Sydney” again. 
How long tliey talked there neither of them 
knew: but at last consciousness c.aine back 
to Sydney with a shudder. 

“ I must go!” she said, rising. “ It seems 
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like leaving home again. O Dr. Marlin, if 
you had but come sooner P*. 

“ I am here now, Sydney,” he whispered, 
“ to help you help yourself.” 

Juarez was awaiting them, and Bruce felt 
the little hand upon his arm tremble with 
excitement as he approached. But when he 
caught the steely gleam of Bruce’s blue eye 
fixed upon him, he muttered something in¬ 
distinctly, and retreated. Bruce said noth¬ 
ing, but led the way to where Sydjiey’s uncle 
was standing. Her lip quivered as she saw 
the tender look of love he bent upon her, 
and she longed then and there to throw her¬ 
self in his arms and sob out her repentance 
and sorrow. She saw no more of Juarez 
that night, for her guardians were too zealous 
in their care, and she was too happy to be 
angry or proud. 

The next day, according to promise, Bruce 
called upon Sydney and her uncle, and with 
him came Genie, now a handsome hoy of 
nearly ten years, and almost wild with de- 
light at seeing “ his own Sydie,” as he inva¬ 
riably called her. To Sydney there was a 
sense of rest and peace in the very clasp of 
the chihlisli arms about her neck, and the 
pure loving kisses on her lip. But by-and- 
by her uncle took Gonle away, and left the 
oilier two together. 

“Sydney,” said Bruce, “I want to talk to 
you, dear, just as I used to talk when you 
were fifteen and I your only guardian. May 

In her strangely humbled mood, she could 
only look into the blue eyes, and answer 
“ Yes.” 

He told her the story of his meeting with 
Juarez in Spain, ten years before. I cannot 
tell it to you, but the substance was that it 
happened in a little inland town where 
Juarez had wooed and won a beautiful peas¬ 
ant girl, whom he would then have deserted 
had not her brother, a fiery young Spaniard, 
placed his dagger at his breast, and given 
him his choice—todi^ or wed the girl he 
hail so cruelly wronged. Cowardly in all 
things, he had inarrietl her, then left her; 
and “ Sydney, she is living yet!” 

When he had finished he sprang to her 
side, so deatlilike had grown her face, but, 

1 sinill not faint ” she said, proudly, rising, 
drawing her slender form to its full height. 
“And I <lo not ask you to prove what you 
have told me, for your word is sufficient. I 
thank yoiu” And she left the room. 

When she reached her room it was not to 


weep over blighted hopes and love, hut to 
sink upon her knees, for the first time in 
years, in an outburst of thanks to . the God 
she had so long forgotten, but who had saved 
his willful, erring child from a fate worse 
than death. The glamour was gone, the 
scales had fallen from her eyes, and she 
knew that she liad never loved Leon, and 
shuddered at her own infatuation. As she 
prayed, the old love and truthfulness came 
back to her heart, and the tears that rained 
down her cheeks washed away all the doubt 
and skepticism which had made her miser¬ 
able, and she felt the rapture that only the 
soul can feel that is reconciled to God. 

As she arose from her knees there was an 
unusual bustle in the hall below, and her 
uncle met her at the door of her room. TTU 
face was very pale, but there was an exultant 
look in his eye. He kissed his niece tender¬ 
ly, and said, “Bruce wants you, darling,” 
leading the way to his own room. Wonder- 
iugly she followed him. 

Bruce sat in a laige armchair before the 
grate, very pale, and with blood upon his 
clothes, and in the fuither comer stood 
Juarez, in custody of an officer of the French 
police! With an exclamation of alarm, Syd¬ 
ney knelt at Bruce’s side, but he smiled re¬ 
assuringly and looked at her uncle. 

“Leon Juarez,” said the latter, deliberate¬ 
ly, “ are you williiig to state to Miss Archer 
that* what Dr. Marlin told her of your ca¬ 
reer was undoubtedly true?” 

The questioned man laughed a low sar¬ 
donic laugh that grated upon Sydney’s ear 
for months afterwards, and said: 

“ Certainly! but then she needs no proofi 
His word was sufficient —^ 

“There! Take him away, officerP’ said 
Blake, impatiently. And with a mocking' 
smile on his lip he was gone, and that was 
tlie last Sydney ever saw of her lover, Don 
Leon Juarez. 

Bruce answered her inquiring look. 

“I liad reached ray lodgings after leaving 
you, Sydney, and was ascending the stairs, 
when Juarez sprang upon me and plunged 
his d.ngger in my arm. Fortunately, I am a 
much stronger man than he, and was en¬ 
abled to hold him until Genie, who had 
heani the scuffle, summoned an officer. Do 
not turn so pale, little girl! It is only a 
flesh w’ound, and I would willingly have 
given my life to have saved you from the 
fate that 1 knew was impending.” 

“And do not cry so, darling,” said her un- 
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cle, taking her in hia arms. “All will be 
forgiven ainl forgotten, and we will go back 
to our native mountains to find happiness 
again. I shall never forgive myself for the 
share I had in all this misery, and, God help¬ 
ing me, I mean to live a nobler,' better life 
hereafter.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

Thet did go back to the grand old monn- 
tains, stopping a while to take with them 
from Nashville, Colonel and Mrs. Marlin, 
Clara and Cleo, and their respective hus¬ 
bands. A joyous summer it was to all of 
them, especially to Sydney, whose step grew 
as light and her laugh as merry, here in the 
mountain solitudes where nature never 
ceases to chant the praises of God with her 
myriad voices, as Genie’s own. She did not 
forget the past, and had no desire to forget 
it, for it had taught her a lesson she could 
have learned in no other way, and eradicated 
from her nature the faults that might have 
wrecked her whole Ufe. 

Then her first book of poems was given 
to the world, and won for her a name and 
fame among men, causing her uncle’s heart 
to glow with pride. Her stepmother had 
been dead a year, and of course the farm was 
now Sydney’s, whose first step was to estab¬ 
lish upon it a school for the mountain chil¬ 
dren, and place it in charge of an excellent 
teacher from the North; a work that had 
been her day dream for years. One day she 
left the rest of the party, and wandered 
alone up the steep mountain side, recalling, 
as she did so, the day she had bounded over 
the stones regardless of all bodily pain. 
When she reached the lonely lookout rock, 
where a part of the pine tree still remained, 
charred and black, she sank upon her knees 
and prayed, thanking God for the watchful 
guidance and care that had brought her, 
since that day, out of the dark and devious 
ways where her feet had willfully strayed, 
into the broad clear light of his love again. 
Even while she prayed she became conscious 
that she was not alone, and looking up she 
saw Bruce standing just as he had stood 
upon that memorable night. 

“ Do not rise, Sydney,” he said. “ I want 
to kneel by your side and thank God for the 
double blessing he gave me on this spot.” 
When they arose ho took both her hands 
and said, “Sydney, darling, before we leave 
this place, now hallowed to both of us, I 


want to tell you what I had thought I never 
should. I love you, Sydney, with a love that 
is dearer than the love of a friend, and have, 
I believe, for years. I just want you to know 
this, dear. I do not dare to hope that you 
give me any other love than that of a friend, 
and I cannot ask you to link your young life, 
that ought to be and will be hereafter so full 
of mirth and joy, to my older, graver one.” 

He was silent until he looked into Syd¬ 
ney’s face. The red lips were speechless, 
but the great dark eyes were eloquent with 
a love that was too deep for words, and her 
breath came and went in the old fitful fashion 
he remembered so well whenever she was 
deeply moved. In spite of his doubt and 
fear, he could not but read his answer by 
these signs, and gathered the dear form in his 
arms close to the lonely heart wliere her im¬ 
age had been enshrined longer than he knew 
himself. They sat there almost till the twi¬ 
light shadows fell, and talked over their 
whole lives, not shrinking from the gloomy 
spots in each, but rejoicing that they could 
come no more. While they talked, Genie 
sprang up the path and stood before them. 

“So you have found your way up here, 
have you, my boy?” said his father, making 
room for him between them. 

“ O, I come up here nearly every day and 
think what a jolly old night of it Sydie and 
I had up here once!” 

“Why, you don’t remember it, Genie F’ 

“ You bet I do!" he said, so earnestly, that 
they were compelled to believe him and 
could not scold him. 

“ What would you say, Genie, if I were to 
tell yon that “ Sydie ” has promised to be 
your mother instead of your sister?” with 
a mischievous look at the blushing girl. 

The hoy’s merry laugh rang out through 
the shadow. 

“ H.ave you two just found that out ? Why, 
Grandma, and Uncle Syd, and Aunt Cleo, 
and me have known it would be that way for 
along time! And I say she’ll be a jolly good 
little mother, wont you, Sydie?” 

At this original view of the case their own 
laughter mingled with his, and “ Young 
America” went unreproved. Tlien they 
wandered down the mountain side with tlie 
boy between them, even as they will wander 
down the hill of life. Sydney is happy as 
Bruce Marlin’s wife; if she ever tliinks of 
her Paris life, it is as of a fevered dream, 
from which she is glad to awiiken to the 
blessed reality of her noble husband’s love. 
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Tnr, fields were turning brown, tlie pitiless 
wind was stripping ttio trees of their gay 
dresses, one melancholy robin piped plain¬ 
tively from the tall elm tree at tlie foot of 
tlic garden. The whole world was putting 
(in sackcloth and ashes, it seemed to Syl, as 
file stood at the garden gate bidding Stephen 
Lawrence good-by. 

“ It will only bo for a little while,” he said, 
looking tenderly down into the tear-brimmed 
eyes. “ Before you begin to think of spring, 
I shall come hack—come back to claim my 
wife! Syl, darling, be true to me, whatever 
they say, whatever happens I” 

'• I will,” answered Syl. 

“ I will,” she mnrinnrcd, over and over 
again to herself, watching him until the turn 
in the road hid him from her sight, “ what¬ 
ever happens, whatever they say!” 

“They” meant her mother and Aunt 
J.mo; Aunt Jane, e.<ipcclally. The sitting- 
room door was ajar, and Syl heard her voice 
.as siie went Into the house. 

“ You have been very imprudent to allow 
her to go with him so much, Susan,” she 
said. “ I never had any opinion of these city 
young men, that come along as sure as the 
summer docs, to turn all the girls' heads, and 
artists are always as poor as church mice, 
everybody knows. As for the notion he has 
got into Sylvia’s head that she has a wonder- 
fid talent for drawing, it Is all sheer nonsense, 
of course. She's got no money to pay to 
learn, and if she had, and conld be a great 
artist, she couldn’t make so mucli money as 
slie’ll liave when she is Derrick Hurst’s wife, 
without the trouble of earning it. For my 
part, I am very glad that dreadful smooth¬ 
spoken Mr. Stephen Lawrence Is going away, 
and I hope Sylvia has got a little common 
sense left, and wont Insist upon writing to 
him. We must get her safely married to 
Derrick Hurst before Christmas! But I am 
sure I don't know where her wedding outfit 
Is to come from. 0, that wo should have 
come to such poverty!” 

Syl didn’t care to hear any more. She 
stole softly up stairs to her room, and shut 
the door to put out tlio sound of the voices 
down stairs tliat it raado her almost frantic 
to hear. It was not that she cared so iiiuch 
for what Aunt Jano said, for she was always 


sure to linvo something to worry and com¬ 
plain about; tlie slightest thing would do. 
Syl remembered wondering, when she w.as 
a very little girl, what Aunt Jano would 
do when she got to heaven, where there 
would be nothing to fret about. And that 
w.as before she had any real trouble. Now 
she wore widow’s weeds, and there were 
traces of snflering in her face. Six years 
before her husband had gone to California 
to seek his fortune. He was successful even 
beyond bis expectations, and in a year start¬ 
ed for home with money enough, so lie 
wrote, to make them ail independent for 
life. But ho never reached home. Ho was 
seen at Allston, a town only ton miles dis¬ 
tant, on a stormy winter night, and he was 
never seen again. He seemed to drop out of 
existence completely, tlion, leaving not the 
shadow of a trace behind; while at homo 
they W'aited and watched for him in vain. 
The toad from Allston was long , and lonely, 
to bo sure, and he was a careless man, and 
might have boasted of the money he was 
carrying home, but robbers were very uncom¬ 
mon there, and nobody had seen any stran¬ 
gers about. His disappearance created a 
great excitement for a time, and then was 
forgotten, as such things are, except by his 
wife and sister—Syl’s mother—who waited 
and watched, and caught their breath at the 
sound of every footstep, in the long dreary 
nights and days, and grew sick at lieart as 
the suspense settled down into a certainty 
that ho would never come; and yet, not 
quite a certainty, for even now a sudden 
knock at the door, or a letter in an unknown 
handwriting, would make their hearts thrill. 

So, remembering Aunt Jane’s trouble, Syl 
tried to be patient with her continual com¬ 
plaints and her interference with all her af¬ 
fairs. But she did think she might be allow¬ 
ed to marry without her consent. Aunt 
Jano had a horror of poverty, and so had 
Syl’s mother, and poverty was knocking 
loudly at their door. Syl’s father had died 
when she was a baby, leaving his wife and 
child little beside the farm they lived on; 
and, wanting shrewd brains to take care of 
It, that little had dwindled rapidly away. 
Of late, the harvest had proved a failure 
every year, the farm was mortgaged at first, 
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then passe«l entirely out of their hands, and 
Aunt June declared tliey should all go to the 
poorhousc unless Syl inamed Dcnick Hurst. 
Her mother said less, but Sy) knew that her 
heart was as firmly set upon lier marrying 
Penick Hurst, as Aunt Jane’s was. Before 
Stephen Lawrence came, slie liad thought 
that she might some day do as they wished, 
if theie weie really no other way to keep 
them from slarviiigi hut now, not for worlds! 
not if they all had to beg their bread, she 
said to herself, every time slie hear<i his name 
mentioned. She had never liked Perriek 
Hurst. She remembered him as a surly, iil- 
nalurod boy when they went to school to¬ 
gether; she had always preferred any one of 
the other boys for a cavalier, and been an¬ 
noyed and iudignaiit when the girls teased 
her about him, for he .always insisted upon 
drawing her on his sled, and brought her ap¬ 
ples and candy, and made himself licr de¬ 
voted slave. He had never been a favorite 
in tlie village, until of late his evident pros¬ 
perity and wealth had made liiin popular. 
When his father died, seven or eight years 
before, tliey had been poor, everybody said; 
tiic farm on wiiicii they lived, tiiree miles out 
of tlio village, w.as all “ running down,” and 
tiio house going to decay; ami for two or 
Ihicc years afterwards Derrick Iiad seemed 
to h.ave no ambition to make things better. 
But all at once there w.as a change. Derrick 
went away to the city, and stayed nearly a 
year, and made money in tbrtun.ate specula¬ 
tions, people said. At any rate, the farm 
soon began to hold Its own with the best 
farms in the country; and it wfis no wonder, 
the old farmers said, considering the money 
that was spent on it. The house was repair¬ 
ed, too, but now that w.as not fine enough for 
Derrick. His new house in the vill.age was 
almost done — a stalely mansion, with a 
French roof, and bay windows, and all mod¬ 
ern appurtenances, finer th.an anybody in 
Deusboro* had ever dreamed of having. 

And of tins fair mansion Syl was invited 
to be mistress. A lucky girl, everybody said. 
Tlierc w.asn’t another girl in Deusboro’ who 
wouldn’t jump at the chance, even if there 
were some who would consider Deriiek an 
iucumhraucc. One eouldu’l expect to have 
such a position in life witliout some draw¬ 
back's. And Derrick was a fine fellow, with 
the dress and m.annci's of a gentleman, .and, 
if the Hursts liad been a rather woithloss 
drinking set, the Derricks, ins ancestors ou 
his mother’s side, were the first people in 


the country. Of course, Syl had oidy been 
flirting with that artist from the city to tease 
Derrick; she was always a bit ol a coquette. 
Slic would never be such a fool as to refuse 
llerrick. 

Syl had refused Mr. Derrick Hurst, but he 
did nut seem able to realize, any more than 
the rest of the village people, tlmt she could 
be in earnest in declining such a position in 
life as he offered her, or else, as his face in¬ 
dicated, he was not Die one to take no fur 
an answer, not the one to accept defeat while 
there was a sliadow of a chance of victory. 
And he said to himself, now, that he had 
more than the shadow of a chance of victory, 
with Aunt J.anc and Syl’s mother on his side, 
and their farm in his hands. 

Syl walked her chamber floor, that after¬ 
noon, and considered what slie should do. 
“Get her inariied to Deriiek Hurst before 
Christmas, indeed!” Aunt Jane would seel 
And they would not go to tlie poorhouse, 
either. For had not Stephen Lawrence de¬ 
clared that she h.ad wonderful t.alent, and, 
with the instruction he h.ad given lier, might 
paint pictures that would sell, miglit become, 
in lime, a famous artist? Alre.ady Syl fan¬ 
cied herself presenting the deed of the farm 
to her moliier on her own wedding day—the 
day when she should be married to Steplicn 
Lawrence, with scarcely a remonstiancc even 
from Aunt Jane. For when she should bo 
a millionaire, by her own labors, who would 
presume to dictate to her? And so Syl rear¬ 
ed lier stately castle, ami its foundations, in 
tiic talent th.at slie felt and knew she possess¬ 
ed, looked so solid, that she would have 
laughed at anybody who called it a castle in 
the air. 

“It seems to mo yon were out a good 
while,” said Aunt Jane, when she went down 
staii-s. “ Mr. Hurst w.as up here to see you. 
I guess he’ll come again this evening. I 
suppose you know that the rent Is due, and 
there’s no way that I know of to pay it. It 
isn’t very pleas.aiit to be dependent on any¬ 
body tliat you treat as you do Derrick Hurst!” 

“ We are not going to be dependent uii 
Derrick Hurst. I have a Avay to pay the 
rent, and I don’t think ho will have to wait 
for it more than a month, at the most.” 

Aunt Jane openeil her eyes wide. 

“ 0, you expect to earn the money by the 
exercise of your talent, I suppose 1” she said, 
scornfully. 

“Yes,” said Syl, wUli provoking coolness. 

“ Well,” said Aunt Jane, after a pause, 
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making a foint of wiping Ijor eyes with her 
hantlkerelilef, “ If Jnlm luul only llvetl, your 
mother aiul I shou!<lji’t be obliged to tlopeml 
upon a silly heartless chit of a girl like you. 
Talent, fiddlestick!” she cried, retnoving her 
Jiandkerchief as her wrath began to rise 
again,“ I’d rather have common sense cnongU 
to see which side my bread was buttered on, 
tiian all the talent in the world 1” 

Syl withdrew from the contest then, for, 
however long It might last, Aunt Jane was 
ahvays sure to liave the last word. 

llnrst made his appearance that 
evening, with his black brows a little unbent 
ft'orn their usual frowu; now that the coast 
was clear he was sure of winning. 

Jhit the reception .Syl gave him was any¬ 
thing but promising. “We shall ask you to 
vait only a little while longer for your rent, 
Mr. Hurst,” slie said, with something of a 
gr.and .air, and a tone that said, “of course, 
yon could have come here only on business!” 

“ ilenti don't talk to me of rent!” ho said, 
impatiently. “ You know' I am glad and hap¬ 
py to have you live here as long as—until 
you come to live in my new house, with me, 
Syl!” 

Tlic angry blood mounted to Syi’s fore¬ 
head, and her eyes flashed. “ Tl>at will nev¬ 
er be!” she said, and left liim for her mollier 
and Aunt Jane to entertain, while she went 
to hcv own room, and tried to forget her an¬ 
ger in tlie delights of carmine and cobalt. 

While Mr. Derrick tlurst, taking Ins home¬ 
ward way, said to himself, witit an exclanja- 
tion which lie would not have cared to have 
Syl he.ir: 

‘‘It will bo! it shall be! and soon, too!” 

Syl’s first picturo was soon finished, for 
.she put her wliolo soul into it, and worked 
night .and day. She sent It to an art dealer 
in the nearest large city, and waited in anx¬ 
ious suspense to learn Its fate, on whlcli all 
her hopes depended. Stcpiien T/awrcnce imd 
asked her to s,cwd It to him to sell, hut she 
knew that if ho were unable to sell it ho 
would buy it himself to save her fnim disap¬ 
pointment, and let her think she had been 
Miccessful. So she determined to win Iier 
Way without help. It .seemed an age to her 
bf*f()rG slic heard from lior picture. Then a 
bi-lcf discour.aging letter caiiio. Her picture 
w.as hold and somewhat original, but showed 
an nnsinllcd hand. By years of study and 
practice she might win success, but now the 
market was crowded witli pictures like bers, 
which could find no sale. 


So Syl’s castic crumbled, before her eyes, 
miorly into ruins, soon, for Steplien Laiv- 
rence's letters suddenly ceased. Syl was sure 
at first that he must be ill or dead, and kept 
on writing to him, in vain. Aunt Jane and 
her motlier were loud in proclaiming that 
they had known, all the time, he was only 
flirting with Syl; he was poor, and,of cmir.-o, 
w.as on the lookout for a rich wife; Uioro 
were girls enough who could be fooled into 
inariying him, by his handsome face and ins 
soft speeclies. 

It was long before Syl doubted him; slio 
conjured up a thousand things, probable and 
improbable, that might have prevented his 
wiiling. She never quite lost faith in him. 
But what was she to <lo? iler “iniihcr 
pressed her sair,” as in the old song; (lisai>- 
poinlmo.nt atul suspense had made her pale 
and ill, and tlie village people began i.ow to 
shake their heads, and say tlial Syl Shepard 
xoas in ItJvc witl» iljat artist, after all, ami was 
pining away on his account, and Syl was 
proud, and that w.is hard to hoar; and, uujvo 
tliaii all, tljey were depomlont on Derrick 
Hurst for sliolter; by-and-hy wliat would 
keep tlioni from starving, now that her talent 
liad failed her? 

So it came to pass that Derrick Hurst 
went homo one ijjgiit trimnjdiaiit, leaving , 
his betrothal ring on SyPs finger. Tim now 
house was finished and voatly for its mistress, 
and the wedding was arrangc«l to lake place 
in the last of January. Aunt Jane, and Syl's 
mother, ami Derric), had arranged it, and 
Syl did not even hint at a del.ay. She feign¬ 
ed an ifiterest in her wedding preparations, 
and tried her best to be clmerfui, even gay, 
fin- Syl was not one to wear her heart upon 
her sleeve. She knew tlmt .slie could never 
forget Stephen Hawrcnce, and that happy 
.Slimmer past, but slio banislied ail lliouglit of 
them, as mneh as possible, from her mind. 
5hit slie could not give up ber painting, 
llnmgh that recalled her toaelier continually 
to her; It was her one consolation; the only 
way In wliich she could forget lier .sorrow, 
for a inoment. 

It was only tliree weeks before the wediling 
day. There was to he a ball at Allslon, ;tnd, 
after repeated urging frotn Derrivk, Syl had 
consented to go. She w.'ts the prettiest girl 
In Densboro’, and Deirick liked to display 
Ills conquest. To .Syl, now, .<iucli gayetiea 
were torture, and slie w.as glad ettough to 
find It a stormy day wben she awoke. 

“Ha,” said Aunt Jane, “the .storm wont 
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hurt you! You may be sure that Derrick 
wont mind it, for ho is determined to show 
you to tlio Ailston folks.” 

And Derrick didn’t mind, though the storm 
raged still more fiercely, as it drew towards 
night. Syl had been strangely nervous and 
excited .all day. Slie felt a presoutlmont of 
something going to liappeu, whether good or 
ill slie could not tell. And, tliougli she 
laughed at her own folly, she could not rid 
lierself of it. She was gay without an clfort, 
and Aunt Jane and her mother agreed witli 
Derrick Hurst tliat slie Iiad never looked so 
well in licr life. She wore a white muslin 
diess, caught up witli clierry ribbons over a 
clierry silk petticoat that had been Aunt 
Jane’s, in the days of her youtlifiil gayeties, 
and the ribbons were not so bright as her 
checks. Even the long dreary ride tlirougii 
the storm to Ailston, with Derrick Uurst 
beside lier, could not take away her spirits. 
When they passed the Durst farm, which was 
out on tlie road to Ailston, the gre.at lonely 
old liouse made Syl shudder. There were 
pine trees around it, and they made sucli a 
lonesome moaning as tlie wind swept tlirougii 
them! Slie felt a tlirill of tliaukfulness that 
tliat was not to he her liome. Derrick’s 
inutlicr w.as to live there still, after he was 
married and gone to ids new liouse. Slie 
was very old, and never went outside the 
door. There were stories about tliat slie had 
lost her mind, or was insane; nobody knew 
exactly wliat was tlie matter, for nobody 
except Derrick and ids aunt had seen lier 
for years. The .aunt, his fatlior’s sister, was 
to live witli her still; she was a stern, hard- 
featiirod old woniaii, who never had lived 
and never would live in any liouse where 
she could not ho mistress. Syl liad only seen 
her once or twice—the Diirsts had always 
lived in a solitary way, liaving very little to 
do with the village people—hut from tliat 
sliglit acquaiiitance slie had decided slie 
could readily excuse lier from living with her. 

Syl was tlie gayest of the gay at the hall, 
hut it was only because of a nervous restless¬ 
ness that had notldng to do with happiness. 

Tlie storm had increased with every hour 
after nightfall, and when they set out on 
their return it raged fearfully; the rain and 
sleet drove into the carriage so that Syl was 
drenched, tlie darkness was intense, and the 
horse stopped entirely every now and tiicn, 
unable to struggle against tlie furious wind. 

“ We may be able to get as far as my 
liouse,” Derrick said. “ You caiiiiot possibly 


get liome to-night. Aunt Jotimia will take 
care of yon, and give you some dry clothing.” 

At any other time the tliouglit of passing 
the night in that liouse, that had alw.ays 
looked so dreary and ghostly to her, would 
have been insupportable to Syl, hut now in 
the storm and darkness tlie light that stream¬ 
ed from its window looked cheery and invit¬ 
ing. Still, if it had been possible, she would 
have preferred to go home, and she was sure 
Derrick would have preferred to have her, 
for he always seemed averse to having her 
enter his house. 

But Aunt Joanna made an effort to relax 
Iier grim features into a smile, as she greeted 
her, and bustled about, with quite a sliow of 
hospitality, to get her some hot tea and dry 
clotiiiiig. But wlien she uslicrcd her into 
the room where she was to sleep, Syl’s lieart 
almost failed her. It was a great desolate 
room on the ground floor, with a damp uii- 
inhabitahle feeling, and looking as if nobody 
had entered it for years. The dust lay thick 
on tlie clumsy old-fashioned furniture, and 
the spiders had festooned their webs over the 
windows. Miss Joanna made some half- 
muttered apology for the uninviting aspect of 
the room; they so seldom had company that 
she had fallen into the habit of neglecting 
tlie rooms which they did not'uso. Even the 
wood lire, hurning in tlie open fireplace, did 
not take aw.ay anything of tlie dreary, uncan¬ 
ny look of the apartment. The shadows of 
the firelight took ghostly slnapes on the walls; 
outside the wind moaned and wailed through 
the pines like a human voice. 

Sleep would not come at Syl’s bidding. 
Slie lay and listened to the wind, and watch¬ 
ed the wavering shadows on the wall tliat 
now were ghastly distorted faces, and now 
ghostly beckoning hands, while the niglit 
wore slowly away. Dow could it he so long, 
she w’ondered, ten was almost gone wlicn 
she left the ballroom in the Ailston Hotel ? 
Suddenly she heard slow soft footfalls in the 
hall, then the door of her room swung noise¬ 
lessly open. Syl was not sure whether she 
was .awake or dreaming when she saw the 
figure that entered—a little old woman, with 
a yellow wrinkled face, and white hair falling 
around iti As she came before the fire, so 
tliat its light fell on her fare, .Syl recognized 
her. It was Derrick’s mother. She had seen 
her often in childhood, hut she had changed 
fearfully since tlieii. If she had seen her 
anywhere else she would not have known 
her, Syl said to herself. 
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She went up to the bed and looked keenly, 
yet wUU a sort'of terror lu her face, at SyU 
Tlie blood grew cold In SyPs veins, she had 
no strength to move or cry out. 

“ It isn’t him nor his ghost,” the old woman 
murmured. “You needn’t be afraid; they 
wouldn’t kill a young girl like you. But 
there has been blood spbled in this house—in 
tliis very room!” Her voice sank to a tragic 
whisper on tiie last words, and then she 
moaiicd-aiid wriuig her hands, and paced up 
and down tiic roou). 

Syl felt as if sonic horrible nightmare were 
upon her. And yet she knew it was reality; 
she was alone with this mad woman, and 
witli no power to call for help. 

She came back to tho bed soon, and bent 
her lips to Syl’s ear. 

“ There’s blood on those walls beside the 
bed! They had it papered over, hut paper 
wont slay on it; you can see how It has 
started off. I pulled up one corner the other 
day, and I saw tlic blood! Joanna doesn’t 
know that I come here; she would kill me if 
she did; she doesn’t like to come herself, and 
she isn’t afr.iid of anything eartlily. But 
this room is full of ghosts! they are walking 
around here, and crying and groaning all 
night. I thought you ivere one of tliem, at 
first. lie is here—John Lyford, with tliat 
great gash in his throat, and the blood 
streaming out—rivei'S and rivers of blood! 
Isn’t it strange that he can come back, when 
ho is buried so deep? way dosvn at the bot¬ 
tom of Ibo old well; you know wiicre Ike 
old well is, out by tho pine grove. They car¬ 
ried Iiim out there—Derrick and Joanna. It 
WHS liard, when ho was only three miles 
from home, wasn’t It? But the old well is 
deep, and nobody will oyer know it! And 
Derrick is a rich man, now, you know, and 
nobody will over know where John Lyford is. 
Derrick has built a new house; he don’t like 
to live here, because John Lyford’s ghost 
comes hero, and he is going to marry Joliii 
Lyford’s niece—little Syl Shepard. She don’t 
see the blood on his hands; nobody can see 
it but me, Joanna says; but there it is, drip¬ 
ping, dripping all the time!” 

She moaned and wrung her liands franti¬ 
cally, and tlieu talked Incoherently and ex¬ 
citedly. Syl, straining her ears to the utmost, 
could not catch an intelligible word. All her 
terror had vanished in tho cscitcmcnt of tho 
fearful discovery she had made. Was it truth, 
or only the fancies of this disordered brain? 

The gray light of dawn was just beginning 


to stream into the window, and the old wo¬ 
man took her depactwve, first coming to the 
bedside again, and looking, with that same 
terrified expression, at SyJ, as if not yet sure 
that she was not a ghost. 

Syl was not bewildered norfrightened, now. 
She was filled with amazement and horror, 
hut her brain had never been clearer. How 
plainly the story had been told! And there 
was not a shadow of doubt of its truth in licr 
mind. A hundred trifles that she had scarce¬ 
ly noticed before, crowded up in her memory 
to confirm the story. Derrick’s nervousness 
at unexpected sounds and footsteps, the sud¬ 
den pallor tliat liad come over Iiis face when, 
two or tlirco times, she had s|X)ken of the 
pine grove. And then this sudden wealth 
tliat lind come to him—by speculation, he 
said. Poor Uncle John! coming home with 
his licart so full of joyful anticipations. And 
how near she had come to being a murderer's 
wife! Now the t.ask ofbringing the murder¬ 
er to Justice devolved upon her, and how 
terrible the task’. How Utile proof aho had I 
Would anybody believe that what slio had 
he.ird was anytliing more than the raving of 
an insane womaii? 

Tlie w.all paper had started off in one place, 
and Syl moved the bed away from it, taking 
care to make no noise, and tlicn pulled it up; 
there was a faint dark stain on the plastered 
wall. She tore tliC paperoff the whole length 
of the roll, and under it, spattered over the 
wall, almost to the ceiling, were stains of 
blood. Some one had cvideully tried to wash 
them out, and finding that vain had papered 
over them. A faintness and tremhliug seized 
Syl when she saw them, and a sudden terror. 
To get aw.ay from that house, never to see 
Derrick nor liis aunt again, was nil slic cared 
for. She dressed herself hastily, determining 
to get away before they were awake. When 
he saw the torn paper would not Derrick 
know why she had gone ? A sudden thought 
struck* her. She would show him that she 
knew, and then, if it were true, he would 
never come near her again. 

Afterwards Syl thought that her brain 
must have been turned by that dreadful 
night’s experience, or she should never have 
done so wild a thing, never have had courage 
enough to do it, after what she had heard and 
saw. But then she did not stop to think after 
the idea came to her. 

SIio took a piece of charcoal from the 
smouldering fire, and drew ou the plastering 
from which she had torn the paper, hcsldo 
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tliosG (lark-red stains, a sketch—the edge of 
the i)iuc grove, and the old well. SIjc could 
see them, in the dim light of the early morn¬ 
ing, from the window, and she drew them, 
even with her rough materials, with almost 
startling accuracy. The work had asirangc 
fas(;liiatioii for Ikt; s)io put h(‘r whole soul 
into it, exulting in her ahility as she had 
never done before. AVas not her talent of 
some use to her, in spite of Aunt Jane’s 
sneers? Amidst the heap of stones around 
the well she drew a skull, grinning and 
ghastly. IJeforc she had put the finishing 
touehes to her picture she heard footsteps 
overload. She stole out, unharred the great 
front door softly, and ran swiftly,breathlessly, 
without a backward glance, towards home. 

The sun was slilnlng brightly ^ there was no 
trace of liie storm save in the drenched fields 
and imuldy roads. Syl had put on her ball 
attiro of the night before, aud it was soon 
wot aud draggled, but she flew on, never 
heeding it, fancying C(mtinually, in her terror, 
that slie lieard footsteps following her, Der¬ 
rick llursl’s voice calling her. 

A mile away fr<mi home lier path crossed 
tltc railroad track; it ran ovti* a steep ai^cent 
tljat was Jtard to climb, ami Syl was forced to 
pause to take breatli. It wa« well that she 
did so, for Just then a pulf of smoke through 
the trees told her that a train of cars w’as 
coming around the curve—tlic morning train 
that was due at Donsboro* at seven o’clock. 
Her eyes wandered carelessly along the track 
as sljo waited, till suddenly they fell, upon 
something that made her spring forward with 
a cry of alarm. Only a few rods from wlnuc 
she stood the track had been torn up, for 
two or three yards, and thrown down over 
the embankment! Her frantic cries were 
unhoartl; the train came rushing along at 
lightning speed. Syl shut her eyes. There 
came a terrible crash, aud then cries of terror 
aud pain rang in lier ears. All around her 
crushed and juangled forms were lying; one 
had fallen almost at her feet. She sank down 
beside it. with a cry that rang above all the 
others, when her eyes fell on the upturned 
face. For it was Stephen Lawrenee’s faeel 

“You here, Syl? you come down to meet 
me?'- he murmured, with a gleam of gladness 
in his eyes. “My davlitjgl I was sure you 
must he ill or do.ad, from your long .siionce! 1 
would not believe you were false to me. 1 
could not endure the suspense any longer, 
and so I came down. Why didn’t you write ?” 

“ I haven’t heard from you for months, 


Stephen; only two nr three times since you 
went away! 1 thought ft was you who was 
false,” said Syl. And then there was no 
more time for c.xplanations, and Stephen had 
no more strength to speak. Help had corno 
from the village, and tin y were caring for 
the sufi’ei'crs, as speedily as possible, lint it 
seemed ages to Syl before Sleplien was safely 
at ))cr own homo. 

lie was badly hurt, but he would live, was 
the doctor’s verdict, and Syl’s joy and thank¬ 
fulness knew no bounds w'hen she tliought, 
shndderingly, nf wiiat might have been, of 
four or five houses in Denshoro’ that had 
been made.desolate by the railroad accident. 
Dut, except by the sulTerei'S, that was soon 
alnn*st forgotten in a new sensation. 

Derrick lliirst and liis Aunt Joanna had 
disappe.ared, icaving not the slightest clue to 
their wlioreabouts, and old Mrs. Ilnrst had 
wandered into the village, telling to every¬ 
body she met tlie story she h.ad told to Syl. 
At first people treated the story as insane 
folly, but tliG disappearance of Dcrriek and 
his aunt put a new face upon the matter. 
Tlje house was examined, and the stains and 
that strange picture found upon the wall, and 
then Syl told of her night’s stay there, and it 
became evident that the picture had driven 
Derrick Hurst away. When the well was 
soarclicd and a skeleton found in it, thoro 
was no more doubt. Large rewards were 
oITorcd for his appreliension, but all in vain, 
and at last his property was all made over to 
Aunt Jane, to whom there was no doubt 
tliat it rightfully belonged. 

Years afterward a story found its way to 
Dnnsboro’ that Derrick Hurst had died in 
California, and, dying, had confessed his crime, 
and also that he had caused the raiiroad ac¬ 
cident, learning that Stephen Lawrence was 
on the train, through his le.tlei-s to Syl, which 
he load intercepted. 

Hut the news mattered little to anybody, 
now, except that perhaps Syl Lawrence may 
have felt a little relief at knowing he w.as no 
longer in the world. Her luisband is growing 
famous as an artist, hut since that night Syl' 
can never he.-r to touch a pencil, and Aunt 
Jane persists in .saying that “the only good 
Syl’s talent ever did w,as to help a niurderor 
to got rid of his jnst deserts;’' but Syl an¬ 
swers that but for that she might never have 
come into posse.ssiou of the wealth she so 
. Values and enjoys, for Derrick Hurst’s guilt 
n ight Jicvcr have been proven If she had not 
irishtoned him away. 
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“AyxiE," said Mrs. Atliertoii, calling from 
the dark cool iiantry at the end of the long 
kitchen. 

There was no answer. The languid June 
air rustled faintly in the leaves of the tall 
poplars hy the gate, and over the clovcr-hor- 
dcred I'ath the rose-leaves fluttered and fell 
in little fragrant drifls. The jubilant song of 
a robin floated up from the orchard through 
the open windows, and flooded the old kitch¬ 
en with sudden melody. 

‘'.\nnie!” 

“ Yes, mother,” answered a dreamy, rchie- 
tant voice; and a slight figure lifted itself from 
tlie low oaken tlireshold, casting one or two 
lingering glances backward at the long reacli 
of meadow-land, tlie cool sliadowy orchard, 
witli its great tontllke trees spreading to tlie 
dewy sward, and the long line of locusts tliat 
bordered tlie path, tlicir drooping milk-white 
plumes heavy with perfume. 

” I do wish, Annie, you had a little more 
force,” said Mrs. Atlierton, looking up from 
tlie lung lines of inllk-paiis she was arranging 
on file shelves. ” I wish you had some of 
my ambition. Now, wliat Is there to liindcr 
our taking snmmer boardei'S, and making 
money, as well as other folks, I should like to 
know?” 

“Hoarders!—wo?” And a look of blank 
surprise came over the pretty thoughtful face 
of Annie Atlierton. 

JIrs. Atlierton waited a full minute before 
replying. Tlie triitli was slie iiad been care- 
fiilly preparing this small thiindcrbolt to 
laiineli at the unsuspecting head of poor 
An: le for weeks, and shecotild not resist the 
sportsman-like desire to pause and exultjust 
a little over the excellence .and success of her 
aim. 

Tlie young face in the doorw.ay flushed just 
a little with vexation, and tliyn turned ab¬ 
ruptly aw.ay. 

“Stop, Annie; I want to talk with you,” 
rcsnincd llio elder lady, coolly lifting the 
tliicl; cream from the milk that had begun 
to turn. “Y’oti see Carmel is getting to be 
quite a resort for city folks, who consider It 
genteel to shut up tlielr houses and go rang¬ 
ing about the country, astonishing the na¬ 


tives, .and abusing them afterwards. “ Well, 
I don’t care for that. It will ho purely a 
business transaction, so far as wo are con¬ 
cerned, and that is all wo need remember. 
Y'ou know there is a two hundred dollar 
mortg.age on tlie farm—” 

“ But, mother,” interrupted Annie, eagerly, 
“ t am to have the school next term; Miss 
Perham is to be married. 1 didn’t tell you 
about it for fear you would oppose iny taking 
it. Jfr. Travers has tlie power to eng.ago 
teachers, and I went down there throe weeks 
.ago, and ho promised it to mo witliont tlie 
least hesitation. He w.as so kind—I wasn’t a 
bit afraid of him after he spoke, thougli I did 
dread going into such an august presence,” 
she added, laughing. 

“ Well, I’m glad you found him so agree¬ 
able, for you will have the pleasure of calling 
on liim again,” Mrs. Atherton replied, quietly. 

“ Mother—” 

“ It is no use, Annie,” in a tone of decision ■, 
“you are not going to tench school, and that 
is the end of it; so you can call on John 
Travers ns soon as you please. I would sell 
oil the stock—the farm itself—before yon 
should do if. But I don’t intend to do either. 
Edgcrly’s folks cleared tliree liundred dollars 
on their boarders last summer; why cannot 
I make two?” ^ 

“ But they had ton—” 

“And I propose to take ton,” she interruptr 
cd. “ Sirs. Edgerly’s father is failing, and ho 
wants them to go out there—it’s somewhero 
in Pennsylvania—and take care of him. Ho 
is wortli twenty thousand dollars, and so, of 
course, they’ll go. She had promised to take 
tlie same party she had last year, and tliey 
were to come tlie twpnty-sccond of tins 
month; but she wrote them she could not 
have them. I liappencd in just as she was 
sealing her letter, and proposed taking tiiein 
in her stead, if they did not object to the 
change, which tlicy did not.” 

“O mollicr, and tliey will be here next 
weekl” Annie exclaimed, bursting into tears. 
“No more quiet, no more jirivacy, all tlie 
jile.asantness and sacredness of home de¬ 
stroyed, all our furniture—every little treas¬ 
ure, every old heirloom so dear to us for the 
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tender associations of tlie past—to bo sub¬ 
mitted to vandal toucli and speecli, ridicidod 
ns city people invariably ridicido everytliing 
they find in ‘tlio coiinti'y.’ 0 mother I I 
bad ratlier die tlian have this dear old homo 
invaded so crneilyl” And tlie sicndor figiiro 
sliivered and shrank away in a perfect agony 
of sensitive pain and dread. 

Mrs, Atlierton did not seem greatly snr- 
prised or moved by Iicr danghter’s passlonato 
appeal. The trnlli was, It was precisely 
wliat slic liad expected. It was for tliis rea¬ 
son slie h.ad made no mention of her plans to 
Annie until tliey were all completed and tlie 
time close at liand. Probably, If slio had 
seen any otlier way of lifting tlie debt ns 
easily and readily, slio would not liave adopt¬ 
ed tills inetbod. But a small farm in New 
England is not exactly an Aladdin’s lamp, 
even witli a man’s careful and steady toil; 
but when tlie strong arms are nerveless and 
the faithful heart still, when a woman’s un¬ 
trained liand must hold the liehn, wlicn un¬ 
interested labor gets less from the land, and 
wages swallow up wliat little there may be of 
profit, tlien it requires a shrewdness and 
nicety of calculation wliich would be no dis¬ 
credit to tlie professional finaneier. 

When William Atherton died there was a 
mortgage of throe hundred and fifty dollars 
on the farm. The mortgage and farm had 
both come to him by marrl.age, it being the 
birthplace of his wife, and of her father before 
her. Originally the mortg.ige had been seven 
Iiiindrod dollars; when It came into William 
Atlierton’s possession, some five years before 
ills death, it.was six liundred. Fifty dollars 
a year, above the Interest, was all It was pos¬ 
sible for liim to lay aside, for tliose five years 
were freighted with misfortunes and griefs. 
But frosts, drouglits and accidents were all 
swallowed up In tlie sorrowful calamity wlilcli 
came upon tlioiii in the loss of their only son. 
I do not mean tliat he died—at least, not 
tlien. We know our dead are safe—God 
keeps tlioiii; but alas for tlie dear ones lost 
111 the swirling sea of sin and shame 1 they 
are the really lost. 

With all our Infidelities, and rebellions, and 
miirmurlngs, underlying all our distrusts, 
and doubts, and fears, an intuitive and nat¬ 
ural faith in the wisdom and beneficence of 
God springs eternal In the human breast. 
Somehow we fcnoio—even the most ungodly 
of us—that If he has done It, it is best. Ter¬ 
rible things, accidents, appalling and unex¬ 
plainable; crimes falling with crushing efibet 


upon scores of innocent and blameless ones; 
these all, ns we say, “happen.” We are 
shocked, wounded, crushed; and yet, dimly 
through our pained consciousness, rises a 
vague sort of assurance that It Is best, because 
He did It I I dare not wonder how men have 
so little faith; I can only marvel that they 
have so much. I do not mean by this, relig¬ 
ious faith, but the instinctive natural faith of 
humanity. 

So when Ross Atherton fell into tempta¬ 
tion and sin, fleeing from home at the last to 
escape the penalty consequent upon his 
crimes, William Atherton and his wife lost 
for a while all heart and hope. What if the 
pleasant meadows and breezy uplands were 
freed from debt? ho could not inherit them; 
his shame and sin stood like a wall between 
him and them. I do not know, but I think 
it was a positive relief when one day they 
hoard that he was dead. “ Ho was in His 
hands now,” they said solemnly, but almost 
joyfully. And when, a few months later, the 
husband and father paused and looked back 
from the silent river whose chill waters even 
then laved his feet, ho said, softly: 

“There will bo two of us on earth and two 
in heaven; and Ibough I am sorry for you, 
I am glad for my boy—my poor temiitcd 
boy 1” 

Four years of care and anxiety had gone 
by, and two hundred dollars of the mortgage 
still remained unpaid. Mrs. Atherton had 
come to the determination to rid lierself of 
tills “old man of the sea,” in some way 
within a year. But upon one point slio was 
iinmov.ablo; Annie slionld not keep scliool. 
Slie had the most unqualified contempt for 
reduced young ladies, who, from an idea tliat 
it was a genteel sort of work, sought situa¬ 
tions as schooltcaclicrs and governesses; 
though the latter class are seldom met witli 
outside of romances, as she might liave 
known, if she had stopped to reckon up tlie 
number of that imaginary and much-abused 
class, who had actually a “ local habitation 
and a name.” “If Annie must go from liomo 
to any kind of labor, then it should bo good 
honest work, and not the hackneyed resort of 
every broken-down family since the flood I” 
she said, decidedly. 

Annie knew her mother’s prejudice, but 
the mortgage, which had been a sort of wak¬ 
ing nightmare, haunting the otherwise peace¬ 
ful paradise of her home. Impelled her to the 
step she had taken, and which she knew 
would meet with opposition; but she argued 
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tliat if the engagement were made, her 
mother would permit Iior to keep it. 

Down through the cool orchard closes, 
heedless of tlie damps beneatli or the soft 
sunlight above, her ears deaf to all the sweet 
summer I'hjthnis that filled the air, with 
tearful eyes and pained lips, Annie wandered 
in a sort of dreary half-conscionsness. She 
hoard the thrushes calling from the upland 
copse, and saw, as in a dream, an oriole flash 
in and out the leafy shadows of the poplars 
by the garden wall. But all the chords of 
her being were jangled and out of tune, and 
Nature, with her rarest touch, could not 
bring them into harmony all at once. 

‘'Good-morning, Miss Atherton.” The 
finu, pleasant, rather grave voice broke in 
upon her distracted fancies, and with a little 
cry she faced suddenly round, and saw Mr. 
Travers—quiet, gentlom!mly, suave—stand¬ 
ing close beside her. The first feeling was 
one of embarrassment and humiliation, the 
nc.vt of relief and a sort of vague rest. With¬ 
out appearing to, ho had been watching her 
face, and had read tho dllTcrent emotions 
c.xpressed in It, tho more readily because ho 
had tho key already in his possession. 

“Miss Annie,” ho said, pleasantly, deter¬ 
mined to help her out of her embarrassment 
ns quickly as possible, “I have scon your 
mother—I called to see you on a little matter 
of business connected wltli tlie school—and 
file informed me that, unknown to you, she 
liad made arraugements wliich will prevent 
your accepting tlie oillco I sliould have been 
most hapiiy to have had you fill. Of course, 
you are excused, so do not let that make you 
unhappy.” 

“ It is not that, Mr. Travers, though tliat 
did trouble me not a little; but it is the 
thought of all those strange people in my 
home—I remember them—0, I had rather 
die than have them there 1” she cried, with a 
sudden nervous energy, and then remember¬ 
ing whom she was talking to, paused in sud¬ 
den and blushing confusion. 

“My dear child,” he said, gently, taking 
tho little fluttering hand in his cool firm 
clasp, “ you are distressing yourself uuneces- 
sarily, I am sure. Come, let ns look at It 
philosophically; are you ready?” smiling so 
encouragingly that for the life of her sho 
could not help smiling faintly back. “Now, 
then,” ho resumed, in a quiet convincing 
tone that made her feel instantly calmed and 
subdued, “ you see there is a great multitude 
of people, dwellers la cities mostly, aflllcted 


with the spirit of unrest. There are various 
causes leading to this state of things, which 
we will not stop to investigate, merely pre¬ 
mising that it is largely ophlemic in its char¬ 
acter. In order to relieve this large class 
and make them as comfortable as possible, 
we, the sane and healthy portion of the body 
politic, have certain responsibilities and 
duties which, like all responsibilities and 
duties, are just a little onoro.us, perhaps. 
Now here is fashion, habit, possibiy ill health, 
forcing a small detachment of these .abnormal 
people upon your comfort and privacy. I 
don’t blame you for shrinking a little from 
the infliction; but somebody h.as got to have 
them, and it Is really for such a little time- 
ton weeks will seem like a dream to you 
when you are as old as I am, little girl.” 

“I don’t care nearly as much as I did,” sho 
said, brightening. “0 de.ar! how very siily 
and childish I must look to you, Mr. Travers; 
you who are always so wise and thoughtful 
about everything. I hope you will try to 
forget this morning. I—I so wished to ap¬ 
pear well to you, you have been so kind to 
us in—in tho past;” a vivid red staining the 
pretty downcast face. 

The firm clasp tightened itself upon tho 
sinail fluttering fingers, and there was tho 
faintest bit of tremulousness or huskincss in 
tho usually cool steady voice. 

“ I wish you would forgot that as utterly as 
I do, Annie,” he said, quickly. “I am satis¬ 
fied with you as you are, so do not regret 
anything in your appearance. I cannot, 
however, because I do not wish to—and 
could not. If I did—forget this morning. 
Now lot us go up to the house. I believe 
I have a horse somewhere on the premises. 
By the way, I know one of your boarders 
that is to be—Mr. Frederick Emerson. I met 
him in New York, and afterwards at tho 
mountains last summer.” 

“Then he was not at Mr. Edgerly’s? I 
thought it was the same party!” she said, in 
a tone of surprise. 

“ It is the same, with this exception. Jlr. 
Emerson is called very fascinating, I believe, 
by the ladles,” ho replied, smilingly. 

“It will make no dinerenco to me; lam 
of quite another order of beings from tho 
ladies with whom Mr. Emerson associates,” 
she answered, with a sudden cool reserve in 
her face and speech. 

“A higher order,” he asked, gayly, “and 
therefore above t1\,e allurements, and vanities, 
and fascinations which are supposed to aifcct 
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them? Come, Hiss Atliorton, you are mor¬ 
bid on tills subject,” be added, seeing tiie 
quick color flusli the sensltire face. 

“Perhaps; but if I am, it is the result of 
observation. The pcojile who come to Car¬ 
mel certainly try to impress it upon our 
minds that they are an infinitely superior 
class of intelligences;” smiling faintly. “The 
very word ‘ country ’ is a synonyme of igno¬ 
rance and vulgarity; and even purity and 
virtue are slurred as being ‘country priulisb- 
ness.’ The bare fact of bne’s not being 
familiar with city life stamps them at once as 
rude and ‘ green,’ to use their favorite expres¬ 
sion; but their own ignor.ance of some of 
the simplest workings of nature—its laws and 
courses, their ridiculous ideas about common 
things—why, these are all evidences of ‘cul- 
tnro’ and ‘roflneinent,’ of course! And 
these people are to bo hero, in nip homo, 
and.I forced to hear their senseless ridicule 
of things they do not understand!” 

“ I am sorry you feel so about it,” be re¬ 
plied gravely. “ I suppose it Is too late to 
alter tlie arrangements ? I wish I had known 
it before.” 

Like a fi-ash it came to her the construc¬ 
tion he might put upon her complaints and 
confidence. If he had “known it before,” 
what could he have done save pay the mort¬ 
gage, tlins preventing the necessity of their 
taking these boarders? For, despite his plea 
of “philosophy,” she knew that he was quite 
as well aware as herself why they were to 
take them. Tlicn it all came back to her 
how nobly he had befriended them when 
lioss brought disgrace and sorrow upon them, 
paying the charges brought against him from 
his own purse, without solicitation, and for a 
while witliont their knowledge; for Loss’s 
crime had been taking money from the 
drawer of his employer, and he had lied 
upon the first intimation that he was sus¬ 
pected. Tlie trouble bad completely pros¬ 
trated her father, and for weeks he was 
unable to leave his bed. When he at length 
was able to get out to see Jlr. Guernsey, 
Loss’s employer, he was informed that Mr. 
Travers had made good all deficiencies, and 
h.ad requested them, as a personal favor, to 
rec.all the ofiicer despatched to arrest him, 
which they had done. Afterwards her father 
bad paid it back, every penny; ho could not 
rest till he did, but the kindness and obliga¬ 
tion remained, a forever uncancelled debt. 

“ It could have made no possible difierence, 
Jlr. Travers, if you had known it,” she said, 


coldly, though not meaning to be cold, but 
adopting this course in very self-defence. 
“The greatest favor you can do me is to 
never allude to the m.atter again, and to try 
to forget, as far as possible, all that I have 
said upon the subject. Good-morniug.” 
And, turning abruptly into a side path, she 
went up to the house, leaving him very much 
perplexed, and just a trifle, perhaps, vexed at 
the sudden change in her manner. 

“ She didn’t think I w.as going to propose, 
did she,” ho said, half laughing, “ and took 
this method to check my presumption? 
Poor little girl! she is as sensitive as tlie 
day-lilies that blossom under her windows. 
How well I remember tlie day she was born. 
I was, let me see—I was eigliteen. 1 am 
getting old, certainly, as my friends kindly 
tell me, speculating, doubtless, at tbc same 
time, concerning the contents of my will—ah 
well!” And with a faint sigh and a fainter 
laugh, he vaulted into the saddle and rode 
slowly away. 

John Travers was the rich man of Carmel. 
The Traverses were an old family in Carmel, 
but never a prolific one, and now it threat¬ 
ened to become wholly extinct. John, the 
only remaining one, being thirty-eight .and a 
btichelor. Mr. Travers was not a susceptible 
man, which made the case more hopelcssstill. 
Ten or fifteen years ago and a score of Car¬ 
mel belles were rivals for his favor and for¬ 
tune. Now their children called him “old 
Travers,” in innocent unconsciousness liow 
near he had been to becoming their papa. 
Occasionally a widow, relying on lier “gift of 
experience,” looked .again langnlsblngly on 
the desired of her youth, but the ungallant 
recipient failed most signally to apprehend 
and appreciate the favor. Ho treated .all 
women courteously, gently and—this wtis 
the trouble—impartially. He mingled in 
society rather moderately, yet enough to 
keep himself familiar witli it; read exten¬ 
sively, and thought deeply. This was John 
Travers at the time I have introduced him 
to you. A suave, yet rather grave man, 
quiet and thoughtful in m.anncr, with an un¬ 
der-current of deep tenderness in his nature 
not more than h.alf suspected oven by himself, 

Tlte dreaded twenty-second of Jimo had 
been past nearly two weeks, and Annie Ath¬ 
erton, despite the invasion of the ten vandals— 
and they did invade every part of the roomy 
old house, and did ridicule, in a quiet way, 
a good many of the old-fashioned things it 
contained—yet, I must aflirm, despite it all. 
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she was a very cheerful and happy-looUlng 
martyr. Once or twice she found herself 
contrasting this summer with the last—or 
indeed with any slio could remember—with 
a vague sense of content and satisfaction 
which was altogetlier inexplicable to her. 
She found herself wishing for beautiful cloth¬ 
ing and elegant jewels, and more than all for 
the ease anti grace which seemed to be a part 
of tlic nature of the Misses Coblentz, and 
more cspeciaily for t!ie elegance of look, 
movement and speech which particularly 
cbaracterized Miss Ida Converse. She felt 
an overwhelming sense of awkwardness, 
which was sometimes so painful that she 
could not endure it, and ran away to her 
room to hide herself in mortification and 
tears. And yet, notwithstanding these dis¬ 
turbing elements, she w'as vaguely conscious 
of being as vaguely happy. 

And £0 the summer counted off Its golden 
jew’cls, and the dreamy haze of midsummer 
rellccted itself in the soft eyes of Annie Ath¬ 
erton. Miss Converse, who made from the 
first a show of fondness for “Mignon,” as 
she always called Annie, declared that she 
“grew beautiful every morning and dutiful 
every evening,” referring by the last allusion 
to the llglit stop and deft fingers which day 
by (lay grew more willing and ready in the 
many household tasks from which she had 
at first visibly sliriiuk. 

“If T were a single man,” said Mr. Cob- 
Icntz, with a side glance at Kmerson, “I 
should take some credit to myself as being a 
possible inspiration. But a man with a wife 
and two grown-up daughters is the simplest 
of ciphers in a young lady’s arithmetic.” 

“ Mr. Kmerson is not as vain as j’oii, papa,” 
laughed Nell Coblentz. “ I expect ho is 
more used to conquests, and so his head is 
not so easily turned.” 

“ I should be perfectly insane with delight 
if I could make an impression upon your 
heart, Miss Xell,” Emerson retorted, coloring 
faintly. 

“Should you?” she asked with ridiculous 
eagerness. “ Well, I’ll manage to let you 
know, if you do! Tl! blush whenever you 
look at me, and look up at you shyly—s(».” 
And the coquettish lids fluttered, and then 
drooped shyly, in llio most perfect imitation 
of the liti!c fluttering glances of Annie 
Atherton. 

They all laughed at this little bit of acting 
—Nell had a natural aptness for burlesque— 
and }kllss Converse cried “ encore,” Mrs. 


Atherton came into the room just then, and 
the subject dropped for that time. 

But gradually it grew' to be a standing 
amusement for the party to jest about 
“Emerson’s conquest;” aud Coblentz jocu¬ 
larly dubbed him “The Inspiration.” 

“ Tlierc’s one tiling about you that I ad¬ 
mire, Mr. Emerson,” said Nell, “ and that is 
your sweet reconciliation.” 

“ I am glad you find something in me 
worthy of your admiration, Miss Coblentz,” 
he interrupted. 

“ I presume so. But W’hat I started to re¬ 
mark W’as, the fact tliat this susceptible little 
rustic, w’lio, if the truth must be told, is 
prettier than any of us—W’hich is saying a 
good deal ’’—glancing at Miss Converse; “ the 
fact, I say, that she is deeply, deadly, desper- 
at(dy in love with your graces of mind and 
person, doesn’t seem to afflict yon above what 
you arc able to bear. Your calm submission 
proves you a martyr of the first water; and if 
you ever want your epitapli written, I will 
do it with pleasure.” 

“Nellie!” Mr. Coblentz said, in a tone of 
remonstrance, noticing the sudden flush that 
crept into Emerson’s face. 

“0, let her go on. I like to furnish so 
dear a friend as Miss Nellie with pleasure; 
it is all in my character as martyr,” Emerson 
interrupted. 

“ O, well, if you like it, then I shall do so 
no more. I am not going to be the stake for 
you to he tied to.” 

“ But you are as merciless as the fagots,” 
ho said, in a low tone, as he passed her; to 
which she, for a wonder, did not reply, but a 
moment after went up to her room, wdiere 
she staid persistently all the long quiet morn¬ 
ing, declaring that she w’as “ on the verge of 
idiocy with a headache,” but coming down 
to dinner looking brighter, and w’ith a wilder 
flow' of spirits than usual, almost shocking 
her quiet, dignified mother, and Ijcr graceful, 
ladylike little sister Lena. 

That afternoon Mr. Travers came down 
and invited the wliolc party to a picnic in a 
charming little grove on his own grounds. 
The invitation included Mrs. Atherton and 
Annie, of course. iMrs. Atherton declined, 
on the plea of “ helping the girl,” hut really 
because she saw that her going would damp¬ 
en tlic pleasure of the occasion for a portion 
of tlm party. 

The truth was, Mrs. Atherton was secretly 
disgusted with taking summer boarders. 
The little assumptions of superiority, the 
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covert Biicovs at “ country styles ” ami “ rus¬ 
tic etiQuettc,” tlie air of reserve—that impal¬ 
pable wall, so real though so invisible—tlio 
spirit of comlescension witli wliicii they 
seeineii to regard her, ail these, ami a score 
of otlicr little nameless trifles—for nil these 
are trifles, loohing at life in its deep realities, 
stripped of its artificial tinsel of caste and 
fashion. But to the quick mother eye and 
heart tiiere was anotlier reason, outweighing 
ail the others a hundred fold, that made her 
impatient for the departure of her hoarders. 
And so Mr. Travers was not the only oiio 
who saw the quick, eager, questioning glance 
which sought Frederick Emerson's face when 
ho invited “ Miss Annie,” as he said, “ ns a 
special favor to himself.” 

Mrs. Atherton saw—and strangely enough, 
her face seemed almost the reflection of 
Travers’s, both grave, botii sad, both tender 
and yearning—yet neitiier saw the other, but 
Nell Coblontz saw them both, and smiled 
curiously with a littio covert glance at Ida 
Converse. But Miss Converse was talking to 
Mr. Maitland, who had that morning come 
down from the city to see how his wife and 
two-year oid baby were getting along, and to 
stay himself a week. 

“ The silly littio fly 1” Noll whispered, glanc¬ 
ing back at Miss Gordon; her “ maiden aunt 
of an uncertain age,” as slio generally desig¬ 
nated her. “ I’ve half a mind to be a good 
Samaritan once in my life, and break the' 
pretty web; would you ?” 

“No; it's all the amusement wo have hero 
in the country,” was the laughing reply. 
“ Besides, if Miss Converse doesn’t care, why 
should you ?” 

“ 0, slio docs, or I’d have interfered long 
agol Mr. Travers,” she cried, raising her 
voice and leaning forward, “have you any 
mad bulls, or snakes, or runaway horses, or 
anything of tliat sort, to add romance to the 
occasion, and test the gallantayof the gentle¬ 
men? I h.ave an overpowering curiosity to 
know who would come to my rescue!” 

“ I am quite sure there would be a sinml- 
taneous rush in your direction of all the 
gentlemen in the party,” was the gallant 
rejoinder. 

“ Provided I was in the safest place, I pre¬ 
sume you mean ?” she retorted, laughing. 

“.Be careful how you handle coals, Travers, 
if you don’t want to be burned,” interposed 
Emerson. 

“He may be provided with an armor that 
will protect himself,” she said, carelessly, yet 


with a faint accentuation tliat brought the 
color to Emerson’s face. 

,Somehow these two could never forego the 
opportunity of saying sharp and taunting 
things to caeh other. It had been so from 
the first. Tlie acquaintance had commenced 
by a sharp debate, in which Miss Coblontz 
had talked so strangely at variance with all 
her previously e.vprcsscd opinions upon tlie 
subject under discussion, that her sister Lena 
expressed her surprise after tliey were alone. 

“ O, I thought just as he did 1 But lie is so 
conceited and wonderfully nice, that some¬ 
body ought to combat and ridicule his opin¬ 
ions, and so I sacrificed myself for the good 
of his soul,” was the laughing answer. 

This had been a year before, or nearly 
that. Ho had been supposed to ho engaged 
to Ida Converse for two years, but she had 
never mot him before. Since then they load 
met frequently, and for these last few weeks 
daily and almost hourly, but their antago¬ 
nism was in no wise abated, particularly as 
far as she was concerned, Once he had veu- 
tured to suggest a truce. 

“ No,” she said, solemnly, “ I’ve a duty 
toward you, and I shall not bo dissuaded 
from its performance by any conversational 
sugar-plums. You need me—you would go 
to seed In a week, if I didn’t combat your 
specious absurdities and egotisms. Miss 
Converse ought to settle a pension fur life 
upon me for the renovating efl'ect my criti¬ 
cisms have upon your life and cliaractcr; 
possibly she will.” 

“Nellie Coblontz, I wisli most devoutly I 
had never seen you!” he s.aid, witli a sort of 
desperate savagencss, quite unlike his usual 
easy suave speech. 

“That is bcc.auso I hold the mirror up to 
nature, I suppose,” slio responded liglitly; 
but for an instant the dark bright face grew 
pale as death, and the small lingers closed 
convulsively over the book with whicli slio 
was toying. Another instant, and a gay 
littio song fluttered from her lips and floated 
out through the open window to the shaded 
veranda where Frederick Eincrson was p.ac- 
itig up and down, with a disturbed face. 

“Confound the girl! slie is as heartless as 
she is iiiipcrtiiicnt!” be e.vclaiined, savagely, 
catching up his hat and striding ofl'doirn the 
path to the orohard, where he came upon 
Annie Atherton, who blushed and looked 
pleased to see him. Here, .at least, was a 
woman—a very lovely one, too—who looked 
up to him, believed in him, admired him. 
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She never ridiculed, or criticized, or doubted 
bill! in nny way. It was very pleasant to be 
appreciated, and so, out of tlie gratitude of 
ills lieart, lie said some very gallant and sen- 
tiinental things. After this it came very easy 
to repeat them, witli additions and vari.v 
tions, of course, and when be saw how 
eagerly they were accepted, his vanity—and 
he had the full mascidine share of that com¬ 
modity—was flattered and stimulated, and 
tbougli it was the merest flirtation so far as 
bis feelings were concerned, he continued it 
witli increased zest, and a strange sort of 
deliberateness, considering the fact tliat bis 
fiancee was present, and could not but be 
cognizant of it, oven if it liad not become a 
matter of banter for tlie wliole party. 

Since tliat morning in June, Annie hrid 
scarcely spoken to Mr. Travers. Tboy bad 
met frequently, but she was always cool and 
reticent towards liim, and ho could not draw 
her into the commonest conversation. After 
a while a rumor that she was in love with 
Emerson ran through the little gossipy 
neighborliood. It pained John Travers 
strangely. “ If be were sure his friend was 
in earnest,” he said, “ lie should not mind; 
but no man should come tliero and trifle 
with tills fatherless girl with iiiipuiiily.” And 
the grave handsome face grew stern, and the 
dark eyes flashed witli an unwonted fire. 

Possibly this picnic was a ruse, and to 
bring out tlie wliole party, including Annie, 
and by careful observation to decide liow 
much of truth there was in the rumors, might 
have had quite as much to do with John 
Travers’s “ liberality” as his accredited polite¬ 
ness. But, whatever the motive that prompt¬ 
ed the invitation, the invitation itself was 
most readily .accepted. Some fifteen or 
twenty of Mr. Travers’s particular friends 
were also invited, and the occasion promised 
to bo unusually liappy. 

A few of the immediate neighbors won¬ 
dered why Mr. Travers was so very attentive 
to Annie Atherton; for from the moment 
tliey entered the grounds lie had quietly 
appropriated her to himself. Annie won¬ 
dered a little herself, then remembering that 
morning’s conversation, she said, “ lie is 
doing it to help mo; to force them by his 
position to recognize mo as their equal.” 
And the generous glow at her heart melted 
the reserve of her manner, and made her 
gayer and happier than slie had been for a 
long lime. In her lightness of heart she 
almost forgot to watch for the admiring 


glance from Fred Emerson’s dreamy hazel 
eyes, and not until the party broke up into 
little knots after the tables were cleared, and 
Miss Converse and Mr. Emerson sauntered 
away over the hill, did she feel tlie first 
sh.adow of unrest or loneliness. Just then 
Nell Coblentz tripped by. Glancing after the 
retreating pair, slic said, carelessly; 

“Well matched, aren’t they? That is 
what all the admiring friends say—fair wo¬ 
man and br.ave man, wealth and elegance, 
beauty, and genius, and good-breeding- 
selah 1” And with a gay laugh that echoed 
oddly through the cool drowsy woods, she 
ran on to join her sister and mother. 

A curious feeling of desolation swept 
through Annie Atherton’s heart. Tlie trees 
seemed waltzing about in just the strangest 
w.ay; she cast a quick glance about to bo 
sure no one was observing Iier, then with 
quick, tiiough porliaps a little unsteady stops, 
she glided into the shadow of a great gray 
rock, and sank pale and panting on the cool 
ground. A moment of silence and vague 
thought, and then voices on the other side 
broke suddenly in upon her. 

“What is this about‘Emerson's conquest’ 
and ‘ rustic susceptibility,’ and the like, tliat 
I lioar vaguely liinted at?” asked a gentle- 
mall’s voice, which Annie immediately rec¬ 
ognized as belonging to Mr. Maitland. 

“O, don’t you know?’ asked tlie softly- 
modulated voice of Miss Susie Gordon. “ Mrs. 
Maitland, bow could you keep your husband 
in such deplorable ignorance? You should 
have told him in very self-defence; for who 
knows but this gushing damsel m.ay attract 
your husband, if be docs not know how 
utterly and hopelessly she is in love with 
‘ another?’” 

“ I really haven’t thought of it since Frank 
c.ime,” Mrs. Maitland replied, laughing; “so 
pray forgive mo. You can tell Iiim, Susie, 
only don’t suggest any such tragical possibili¬ 
ties as you just alluded to.” 

There was a little chorus of laughter, .and 
then Miss Gordon said, still laughing: 

“ It really is the only fresh thing that wo 
have had this summer. Tlie ‘ downcast eyes 
and rosy blushes’ we h.ave had for the last 
five or six weeks, would make tlie fortune of 
a romance writer. And the best of it is, she 
doesn’t suspect that ho is only amusing him¬ 
self, to while nw.ay the tedium of this drowsy 
place and season, but really believes her 
‘ market is made,’ as the rustics say. I dare 
say she has gorgeous visions of future giSsnt- 
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ness aiul giaiuleur as Mrs. Esquire Emerson; 
you know ‘fe’qUjVC'* is the griiml honorary 
title with ‘ ouiury people.” And Miss Gor¬ 
don laughed gayiy. 

“And she doesn’t know he is cnguged to 
Miss Converse? Is this hardly right? She 
is a pretty little girl, and, do you know, I 
iaticied this Mr. Travers a good deal inter¬ 
ested ill her?” 

“That shows a man’s penctralion! Mr. 
Travers is an old Iriond of the family; he- 
sUles, he isn't a marrying man. Eut to re¬ 
turn to our rustic belle. You see Fred says 
gallant things naturally, and very possibly he 
made some of his pretty speeches—the small 
silver he keeps to propitiate the fair—and 
oiir susccptihlo Dehorali fell at the iiist fire.” 

“ Ihit what does ^liss Converse say?” 

“0, she doesn't mhid! she is not afraid of 
losing him. Young ladies with fortunes in 
their own riglit don’t have to exert them- 
.solves to kcej) their lovers—particularly if 
they arc possessed of more ambition than 
bank stock.” 

There was the echo of liglit laughter, the 
faint rustic of footsteps on the drifting leaves, 
and then—-silence! Annie Atherton covered 
her face witli her hands, while wave after 
wave of anger, and sliarne, and rnordfication 
swept up to her hot throbbing temples. 

“Annie—-Miss Atherton, I want you a mo¬ 
ment.” And a firm arm was placed about 
her waist, and she was gently lifted to her 
feet. “ 1 have something to show you, if you 
will conic with me; something that no ono 
has ever looked into before, soniotliing I 
never found until this summer myself.” 

Mechanically slic suficred herself to be led 
down a cool shady path to a little woodland 
brook, witii scarlet cardinals droojiing over 
its ferny rim. Sonictliiiig of the calmness 
and rest of the place dropped into her heart, 
and she snvled ahnost brightly in the face 
which looked very searchingly into hors. 

“Is that what you wished to show me, 
ilr. Travers? It is lovely, but did you never 
know of It until tins summer?” she asked, 
lifting her eyes to his face. 

“ O, I have known the brook ever since I 
can remember; it is one of my oldest friends. 
But, A .•:dc, I brought you hero to show you 
niy heart. I h.avo only just found it, and 
wlmt do yon tliink T found in it—what but 
your face, little one?” 

“I—i don’t know,” she stammered in sud¬ 
den confusion. 

“ Let mo tell you. I found a strong, pure, 


deathless love—a love that can iiovor change 
or fade, a love that makes me a better, and 
happier, and purer man, Annie, 1 am older 
than you, many years, but my heart is young 
and fresh. I never loved a woman before, I 
never spoke of love to one. What have you 
to say to mo?” 

“Mr. Travers,” she said, a sudden fire kin¬ 
dling ip her blue eyes, “ you heard what tliey 
sai<l just now, and you have come to me wiili 
tJiis story, ready to sacrifice yourself tosliieJd 
me from shame and ridicule. I thank you 
for your delicate and generous (dler, but I 
cannot accept it.” And tremlrling in every 
nerve, but with flashing eyes ami Imrning 
cheeks, she was turning away, when ho 
caught her hand and held licr firmly. 

“Annie, listen,” he said, pleadingly. “Let 
me tell you all then; if you refuse mo, I will 
irot persecute further, but I shall never 
cliange in my feeiiiigs toward you, because 
that is utterly beyond my powrt. I will not 
deceive you in the least. 1 md hear Miss 
Gordon’s heartless talk, and ii -va lo shield 
you from gossip, and to cover 1: mi .-ith con¬ 
fusion that I made this confess; 'ii ,o you to¬ 
day. But, Annie, you remember a certain 
morning which you asked me to ‘forgot?’ 
Well, I have loved you just so long—it seems 
a lifetime to me, 1 have tried to gain your 
favor—have tried to make myself your iVieml 
—but you have always repulsed me. Lately 
I hoard what may he the reason. If it is, if 
you love this man, don’t be afraid to tell 
me—” 

“Ido not love him, Mr. Travers; I scorn 
and despise him!” slio intermpied, vehe¬ 
mently. “Miss Converse doesn’t need her 
wcaltli to hold her lover, so far as I am con¬ 
cerned. 1 have been silly enough to feel 
llattored by his pretended admiration, lliat is 
all. But,” and Iier eyes fed) and her lips 
trembled, “to think that I have been the 
butt of tlieir heartless ridicule all summer, 
have been the only anmsenienl they h.avc 
had—” And the overwrought feelings gave 
way in an uncontrollable flood of tears. 

lie suflered her to exhaust the first vio¬ 
lence of her feelings, and then, as delicately 
and tenderly as a mother, soothed and quiet¬ 
ed her till she smiled through her tears like 
a spring morning. 

'J'ho party had all gathered at the tables 
when their host came up, looking so smiling 
and happy that his face forestalled Ids speed). 

“Kind friends and neighbors,” he said, 
drawing Annie’s arm a little closer and firmer 
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in Ills, “ I did not intend,'wlien I invited you, 
to make tlic announcement 1 am about to 
make; but, fLaring the cup of your enjoy¬ 
ment may not be quite full, I give you this 
drop from liio overrunning measure of my 
o^Yn happiness: ladies ami geutieincn, per¬ 
mit mo to present to you my wife—(hat is to 
bo very soon.” 

There was a perfect shower of applause, 
under cover of wliieh Maitland said to Miss 
Gordon: 

“]}ii]n't I tell you so?” To whicli she 
replied, soffo vorc: 

“I never would have believed she was so 
artful: a iieifeolly sliamcless little flirt!” 

“ Mr. Travers,” said Noll Ooblentz, “may 
I relievo my feelings by ombr.acing you? I 
don’t know as it is the proper thing to do, 
but I must do sometliing or go mad.” And 
throwing her lUrms about Annie’s neck, 
she kissed her till she was quite out of 
breath. 

“ That is backing down, Nt 11!” exclaimed 
Maitland. 

“O, of course, I meant by proxy,” she re¬ 
torted; “only if there is any man on the 
face of the globe that I really should like to 
einbraon at this particular moment, it is Mr. 
Travers. Ihit I shan’t do it; iny powers of 
self-control arc something marvellous.” And 
from under her lowered lids she cast a quick 
keen glai\ee at Frederick Emerson, who col¬ 
ored to the roots of his beautiful chestnut 
iiair. 

Annie did not return with the rest of tlio 
party, hut came an hour later iii Mr. Travers's 
best carriage, drawn by the lovely gray span 
wliich was the admiration and envy of all 
Carmel. 

Mr. Travers walked straight to her moth¬ 
er’s room with her. “We have come for 
your blessing,” he said. 

She look her daughter’o face between her 
hands, qnd looked down into it with anxious 
eyes. Annie saw it, and knew what she was 
tiiinking of. 

“ Your girl is very Jiappy, dear mother— 
so much happier than slie deserves, or ever 
can deserve,” she said, with a fond shy glance 
atiicr companion. “There lias been a mis¬ 
take all round, and some playing at cross 
purposes, but it is all over now'.” 

“lain so glad!” Mrs. Atherton said, in a 
tone of joyous relief. “O Annie, my precious 
darllngl if my taking summer boarders liad 
shipwrecked your happiness, I should never 
have forgiven myself.” 


“ My happiness is in such safe hands, dear 
mother, that all the summer boarders in the 
world cannot so much as toucli it,” was the 
confident answer. 

A few (lays later ^Ir. Emerson announced 
ins vesolnlion to lake a trip West. He had 
had l.'tlers, he said, urging him to come, and 
tlicro never would be a better time, pcriiaps. 
lie slinuUl gel tlirougli his visit and he back 
to tlio city by the time they returned. There 
were tlie usual regrets, hut Ins re.sohilion 
remained unshaken; and as he was to leave 
early, lie made his adieus the evening before 
his intended departure, (hat is, to all but 
N(‘lll(! Ooblentz. She was in lier room and 
Stahl there persistently all the evening. 

She came dow’ii to breakfast about ten 
o’clock, asked carelessly if Emerson had gone, 
and ale her breakfast in such an abstracted, 
indolent way, that Mrs. Atherton asked her 
if she wore sick. 

“ 1 don’t know. I shouldn’t wonder,” she 
answered, laughing lightly. “ I never was 
sick, as I remember; how docs one feel, good 
or bad?” 

Mrs. Atherton laughed, and Nell wont up 
stairs; half an hour later she came dow’ii 
equipped for a walk. 

“Where are you going, Nellie?” .asked licr 
fatlier, as she stooped over, and, putting both 
hands over his eyes, kissed him, as she was 
going past. 

“ O, only out to drown myself, papa. If I 
am not Iionic by tea-time,draw olf the spring 
brook.” Ih’foriiug to a shallow pobi>ly-bot- 
tomnd brook, loss than a foot deep, wliich 
ran through the meadow at the foot of the 
orchard. 

“ Nellie, what a little incorrigible you are!” 
lie answered, langliiiig. 

“ Ihit yon ratlior like me, though, don’t 
you?” slie said, coaxingly, laying her bright 
face against his shoulder. “And, papa, if I 
Khoulil get drowned, or—or anything—you 
wont forget me, will you, you old darling?’’ 

Witli a sudden impulse Mr. Coblentz put 
both .arms .about his daugliter and kissed her 
tenderly. A moment later and she was wav¬ 
ing her handkerchief to him from the street 
below. 

As it grow late in tlic afternoon there was 
a general inquiry for Nellie Cobloiitz. Lena 
and her mother liad been to ride, and so had 
not missed her. Finally tea-time came, but 
still Nellie had not returned. They waited, 
at first vexed and impatioiit, but gradually 
growing alarmed and uneasy. Just as Mr. 
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Coblentz, was starting out, Iiowovor, a boy 
came up from the Tillage with a letter, say¬ 
ing tliat a young woman at the depot gave 
him a quarter to bring it tliore. 

“ Wliat time did you see tiro young lady?” 
asked Mr. Coblentz. 

“Just before tbrco o’clock, sir; slio went 
out ill tlio tlireo o’clock train,” replied the 
boy. 

“ Wliy did you not come immediately ?” ho 
.asirod, with warmtli. 

“ Because, sir, tlio young lady said as bow 
I needn’t come up till after supper, and I 
obeyed orders.” 

Tliere w.as no more to be said, and as the 
lad turned away, Mr. Coblentz broke open 
tile letter, wliich was as follows: 

“Dkau Papa, —I have coneluded to run 
au’ay. Please do not send a detective after 
nio and got my name in the papers. It 
wouldn’t be pleasant, you know. Nell.” 

“ IVbat wild freak is tliat girl up to now?” 
Mr. Coblentz said, b.alf angry, half amused. 

“ Slio has taken the whim to go to town, 
undoubtedly, and will bo back to-morrow. 
Tliere never was any accounting for Nell’s 
caprices,” her motlicr said, smilingly, yet 
looking a lilHo ve.'icd. 

But Nell did not come back the next day, 
nor tlie next. The fourth day Jlr. Colilentz 
went to tlio city. lie expected, of course, 
Nellie was at Iiotiic, but he renieinberod she 
did not look quite well, and Mrs. Atlierton 
had narrated her conversation with her at 
llie breakfast table, and ho got anxious, fear¬ 
ing she was at home ill and .alone, save tlio 
housekeeper, who had been loft in charge. 
So ho went down. 

They did not expect him back till night, 
but a little past noon he came in, and quietly 
c.alled ids wife and Lena aside. 

“Just road that,” ho said, putting a letter 
ill his wife's iiaiid. “I found it in tlie oflico 
on iiiy return.” 

Mrs. Coblentz unfolded tlio paper, and as 
her eye glanced at the bottom of the sheet 
she gave a low cry and grow do.adly pale. 

“IIiisli, Mario! don’t make a scene, for 
Heaven's sake 1” her husband whispered; “ it 
will ho bad onoiigli, at tlie best. I suppose 
wo iniist tell Miss Converse?” 

“ Yes, I suppose so,” slio sighed. “ 0 Ar¬ 
thur, I wi.sli tlie earth would open and sw.al- 
low ns all lip! Just think of the dreadful 
notoriety,” she added, in a distressed voice. 

“ You always allowed Nell to do and say 
improper things,” said Lena, “ and this is the 


end of it. I always expected she would do 
something dreadful.” 

Ill order that the reader may fully under- 
Bland the “dreadful” tiling which Nell had 
done, I transeribo the letter, wlilch was in a 
gentleman’s hand, and ns follows; 

“Mil. AiiTiiun Coblentz: 

“Deaii Sin,-^I was married to yonrdangli- 
ter Nellie four d.ays ago—tlie evening of her 
departure from JIrs. Atliertoii’s. I know 
how slioeked you will all be, ami I Iiavo no 
excuse to oli'er Save tliis: I loved her almost 
to iiLadness! I have battled witli myself, 
calling 111)011 lionor, interest, everything, to 
help me ovoreome iiiy passion, but tlio con¬ 
test w.as too unequal, for love is all-conquer¬ 
ing. I luavo been an idler liitliorto, now I 
can overcome anytliiiig! In tins new conn- 
try I am going to begin a new life, witli God’s 
help, and tliat of niy darling wife’s. I do not 
ask yon to forgive me yet, but some day, if I 
live, yon sb.all be proud to acknowledge me 
your son. Fjiedehick Emeiison.” 

To wlilcli was appended this characteristic 
postscript from Nellie: 

“ Deahi.y Beloved,— Fred and I have at 
last concluded a truce—under tlie flag of our 
union I At last order reigns in Waiuaw. I 
hope you will all be as glad .about it as I, for 
tlio siege lias been a long and liard one on 
botli sides. Wo liappened to discover how 
hard, and mutually resolved to bury tlio 
hatchet and light the torch of peace at lly- 
iiien’s altar. 

“ Dear, dear old papa! Forgive me for .all 
Hie pain or anxiety 1 liave ever caused you, 
and especially this last crowning act. I do 
not seek to justify myself; I only say this: 
For his sake I am willing to give up overy- 
tliing else on o.artli; oven yonr dear lovo. 
Yon all thought me gay, keen, careless and 
heart whole—alas, how have tlie miglity 
fallen 1 I am only a silly, sentimental, com- 
nioiiish sort of a woman, and am going to 
learn to make butter, and clicese, and brown 
bre.ad, and settle down into a staid respect¬ 
able matron. I’ll lot yon know when I dol 
“ Nell.” 

Tlie Coblentzes immediately returned to 
tlie city, and in a week tlie rest of tlie parly 
followed. If Miss Converse was pained by 
the desertion of her betrothed, no one over 
know. Slio had a rare faculty of keeping 
her own counsel, as well as lier self-control. 
She neither grew pale, refused lier meals, nor 
laid aw.ako to weep, as, according to all re¬ 
spectable precedent, she ought to have done; 
and, as I sh.all not have another so good an 
opportunity, I will add lierc tliat slie married 
a woaltiiy suitor, whom she liad twice reject¬ 
ed, ill less tliaii tliree months after her return 
to the city, and it is to bo hoped “ lived hap¬ 
py ever after.” 

“If anybody wants summer boarders, they 
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arc welcome to tliom, so far as I am con- 
ceriiod,” Mrs. Atherton said, when the last 
ones had taken their departure. 

“It 1ms been an incalculable blessing to 
me, for if I hadn’t got so desperateiy jealous 
of Emerson, I never should have dared to 
propose, I was such an old grave fellow, and 


Annie was so young and beautiful,” John 
Travers said, coming in just then. 

“ O John!” exclaimed Annie, in a depre¬ 
cating voice, blusliiug as brightly as the crim¬ 
son fuchsias hiding among iicr bright brown 
curls. “ If only you had done it before,” she 
added archly. 
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TERESA. 

BY CABIUE D. BEEBE. 


It ivas early in Juno, when mamma and I 
took possession of our country liousc for the 
summer. We were an aflectionato family, or, 
as some said, “clannish.” There were six of 
ns, thJ-ee hoys, and three girls, all nmnied, 
and with families except myself, who was left 
a widow five ye.ars before. 

It (lid not seem necessary to keep a house 
for only m.-imma and I to occupy three 
months in the year; but, as I said, the family 
was large, and although my brothers and 
sisleis usually spent the summer at watering 
places, mamma, who is the loveliest and 
dearest of old ladies, said the children needed 
a homo to come to in the summer, of all 
times; so each year regularly, accompanied 
by the cook and a chambermaid, we took 
possession of our house in Denton, to pass 
the heated term in quietude, and to providti 
an asylum for all ill or weary pleasure-seelvcrs, 
who liad a claim upon the family name— 
Ti'cvaiiioti. 

Robert and James, the eldest of the family, 
had been inseparable at homo and at school, 
and when their education was completed, 
tlioy formed a partnership in the mcrcantil(i 
line as “Trevanion Brothers,” for father dis^ 
liked professions. I w'as next in age, and 
younger than myself was my favorite brother, 
Waller. Then came Emma and Laura, also 
inseparable, who were married at the samo 
time, about two years before iny story opens, 
ily fiitlior had, at this time, been dead for 
some years. 

Walter was an artist, ami a few years be¬ 
fore bad gone to Italy, to perfect himself .as 
far as possible in tbe art of painting. About 
a year nflor iio left homo, whUa in Flotetiee, 
he w.as one morning walking In the Casciiie, 
a lovely purlv, bordered by the river Arno. It 
was .a bright, dewy morning, and he had 
w.andcred into a secluded, shaded portion of 
the park, where the air was fragrant with 
violets, and the birds were sweetly singing, 
wlien two ladies on horseback passed by. 

Tlie elder was fair and blue-eycd, and tbe 
younger, though her figure and the proud 
oarriage of her head resembled her comp.anion, 
possessed the most beautiful face he had ever 
before looked upon. She was slender, but her 
form was finelyhnouldcd; her hair was black 
and abundant, and her clear complexion 


softly flushed with exercise. But the chief 
charm of her face was in her eyes, so large, 
dark and at first, dreamy; but as her com¬ 
panion addressed her, they flashed so sud¬ 
denly and brilliantly that Walter, who was a 
passionate lover of the beautiful, was d.iz/dcd. 

lie met her afterwards, repeatedly, in the 
park, and slie was always accompanied by 
tbe same lady. lie was deeply In love from 
the first; and was, therefore, agreeably sur¬ 
prised one day when the ladies entered bis 
studio, and desired him to paint the portrait 
of the younger. lie undertook tlic task with 
a strange mingling of misgiving and delight; 
for he feared ho woidd be unable to do justice 
to her beauty, although his ability as a por¬ 
trait painter was rare. 

Tlic portrait progressed slowly, and they 
became well acquaijited in the mean time. 
Walter learned that the young lady’s name 
was Teresa, and that the elder one was lier 
inotfjcr, an Amcn'caii wiio, fn iier younger 
years, mariied .a wealthy Florentine, with 
whom she became acquainted whilo on a 
visit to Italy, accompanied by her brother. 
Her husband died a few years after her mar¬ 
riage, leaving Teresa, her only child. 

Teresa was a Tuscan only by birth, for she 
received an English education. Walter, who 
was filled with a v.aguc feeling of imresl from 
the moment he first saw her, now found it 
utterly impossible to banish her from his 
mind for a moment. lie spent his mornings 
ill touching ami retouching the portrait, and 
watching for her coming; and always when 
she came, she seemed to bring with her an 
atmosphere fragrant with violets and melo- 
dfOMS with bird-songs. Sho nsuaJJy Bin>ko 
English, and it sounded so musical to him, 
reminding him of home. Then her voice was 
so sweet and clear, gliding in and out tlie 
words so gracefully, and giving to horspi ighUy 
conversation a subtile charm. She seemed 
entirely unconscious of her power, however, 
and then, day by d.ay, 

“ Sho drew him on to love her, 

And to wor.ship the divincncss of the smile hid 
in her eyes.” 

But it was her eyes that gave liim the most 
trouble iii painting her portrait, for their ex¬ 
pression was so varied, that ho could never 
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catch one that pleased Iiini, without seeing 
iniiuediately aiiollier, wliicli lie liked far 
more. 

Her dress was quaint, and very becoming; 
a loose black velvet robe, looped away from 
Iier exquisitely sliaped neck and arms witli 
diamond clasps. A gold band studded witli 
diamonds kept lier Iiair in place overlierfore- 
Iiead, and llienee it fell in its dark luxuriauco 
nearly to lier feet. 

Tlie pieluro was completed at last, and pro- 
nouucetl a remaikablo likeness; but when it 
was sent liomo Walter felt as tliougli all tlie 
briglitness of ids life liad gone out witli it. 
Ho requested aud obtained permission to 
visit Teresa, aud a few montlis afterwards 
they were married. 

Waiter's an'ectiou for ids wife seemed to in¬ 
crease constantly; and in ids letters lioine lie 
continually raved of her beauty, her intellect, 
and her sweetness of temper; called her his 
“tropical flower,” aud “the flower of the 
world to him.” And I, who loved him de¬ 
votedly, was so thankful for his happiness. 
He painted another portrait, which he sent 
homo to us, aud afterwards, I cherished a 
warm love for my beautiful sister “ over the 
sea,” secoud outy to that 1 felt for my brother. 

Wc corresponded regularly, and Teresa’s 
letters were alfoctionate and womanly, and 
seemed imbued with a tender graee, all her 
own. A little daughter was born to them, 
named Florence in honor of her birthplace, 
and Walter’s only earthly regret seemed to be 
that she was more like himself instead of her 
mother. 

I!ut suddenly their letters ceased; .and at 
last Walter wrote that he should return soon, 
but ho said never a word of Teresa or his 
child. In the meantime, we were not to 
write him, as he w.as traveliing constantly, 
and,our letters would fail to reach him. I 
was alarmed at this, but decided to keep my 
fears from the vest of the family until we 
should hear something more definite. Soon 
after, we moved to Denton, but I could not 
keep Walter out of my mind. 

Our country house was a white two-story 
cottage, aud near it, separated only by a 
grassy alloy, through which ran a low plcket- 
feiico, w.as another bouse, quite similar to our 
own. noth had maples in front, and porches 
partially sh.aded by climbing roses in the rear. 
I soon observed th.at the house had a new 
tenant, and one day I saw a beautiful child, 
hardly three years of .age, playing on the 
grassy lawn at the rear of our neighbor’s 


house. She was plucking tlio small white 
clover blossoms with her dimpled fingers, and 
carrying them to a lady wlio sat on the porch, 
and calling her, “ lier dear pretty mamma.” 

At tills I turned to observe the lady, aud 
although I could not see her face, there was 
something about her graceful form and the 
digiiificd carriage of her head that seemed 
familiar. 

I saw her often after tills, as slic sat out on 
the porcli, sometimes sewing upon somelliing 
for tlie cliild, or singing low snatclies of song, 
wliicli often ceased suddenly in the midst of 
a strain, as though her voice was choked 
with tears. Her face was pale, but remark¬ 
ably beautiful; very sorrowful in expression, 
though never tearful. She would caress the 
child with passionate fondness at times, and 
.again the little one would play alone in the 
grass for hours, while her motlier seemed lost 
ill a painful reverie. I experienced a sort of 
sorrowful pleasure in watching her, she was 
so young, so beautiful and so lonely. I was 
strongly impressed with the idea that I had 
seen her before, but where or when I could 
not discover. Her favorite dresses were 
black, thin and llo.ating, although she did not 
wear mourning; anil sometimes, at her throat 
or wrist, would gleam a rare jewel, whoso 
costliness surprised me. She seemed like one 
upon whom a deep sorrow had fallen; but 
which could not quite crush out the hopeful¬ 
ness of a brave cheerful spirit. 

One day when the child had strayed to the 
fence, and was peeping through it, I caught 
her up in my arms and kissed her. She was 
not timid, and she looked up with e.agcr 
earnest eyes. I placed her upon the gr.ass 
with a strange stifling sensation as I passed 
into tlie house, for a suspicion flashed sud¬ 
denly through my mind. 

“JIamma!” I cried, “how came th.at little 
child hy iValtcv’a eyes? they are precisely 
Uhl his, o.wd 1 wexev styc.^ liho them 
before.” 

Mamma looked up from the book she was 
reading, and peering in a surprised sort of 
way over her specs at mo for a moment, said 
she really could not imagine iiow it was so. 

“It is very str.aiige,” I said, “.and str.ango 
that Walter should write so vaguely,” but re- 
niembering that I ought not to .annoy mamma, 
I added: 

“ It Is foolish for me to excite myself in this 
manner; everything will be explained to our 
satisfaction when Walter comes home.” 

Mamma replied that she “ was quite sure of 
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Hi” and resumed her reading, leaving mo in 
doubt as to wliotlier slio was sure I was fool- 
isli, or of Walter's safe return. 

'Tlie ne.\t day tlio little cliild came to the 
feneo .again, and in playing, accidentally 
struck licr ebeuk against it. I canglit licr np 
and qnieted Iicr, for slie was not mnch hnrti 
and immediately after her motlier came out, 
and gracefully tlianking me in a voice tliat 
sounded like tlic soft toucli of a silver bell, 
she carrfeti the chfhf itUo tho hoiiso. 

I said notliing to mamma upon tliesnliject, 
but my mind was convinced of one tiling ■ 
tlierc never could be two pairs of sncii eyes 
in one world, and tlio eyes of my beantifnl 
neiglibor were precisely like tlio ones wliicli 
looked out from Teresa’s picture, in tlic parlor 
of our bouse in Trovaiiion riace. 

One evening soon after this, mamma retired 
early, on acconiit of slight indisposition, and 
I was sitting in tlio parlor alone, when sud¬ 
denly a gentleman stepped upon tlio porcli, 
and entered tlio liall witliont ringing. It was 
Walter, a little older and a little paler tlian 
wlien ho left ns, but tlio same dear brotlicr, 
witliont doubt. Uo would not allow mo to 
disiHjb mauniia or call tlio cook; lie came 
directly from the city, and liad dined bcl'oro 
starting. * 

“ But,” I asked, “ where arc Teresa and 
llltlo Florence?” 

lie turned paler at this, and said: 

“ Tliey are not coming. Some time I will 
tell yon about it, but do not ,ask me to-niglit.” 

“Do relieve my .anxiety at once,” I c.x- 
claimcd, growing agitated in spite of my 
efforts to appear c.aini. “ Dc.ar brotlier, it is 
not idle curiosity tliat urges mo to insist upon 
knowing tlio trntii at once.” 

lie did not answer for a moment, and Ids 
face grow dcatlily pale. 

“ I am in sore trouble, sister,” he said, at 
last, “ and perliaps I oiiglit to toll yon, lint yon 
cannot liolp me—uo one on oartfi can i" Ami 
he rose and p.aced tlio room excitedly. 

“Bo calm and tell me all, do.ar Walter. I 
do not wish to excite loo inticli liopc nntil I 
know tlio facts of tlio ease, but with tlio 
knowledge I now have, I am sure I can help 
yon.” 

lie seemed surprised but doubtful; liow- 
over, ho seated lilmsclf, saying: 

“Listen quietly then, and do not interrupt 
or blame mo, for 1 am so nervous I could not 
bear it. Yon know my temper was .alw.ays 
hasty." 

xVt this moment mamma, wlio had recog¬ 


nized ids voice, came down, and their greet¬ 
ings over, Walter, at my suggestion, com- 
nienccd ids story: 

“ You know how I loved Teresa. We load 
been married for more than three years, and 
enjoyed uidiiterruplcd happiness, with the 
c.xception of tho grief caused by the deatli of 
her excellent inotlicr, wliich occurred within 
a year of our marriage. About this time I 
had occasion to visit the studio of a friend in 
Borne, .and, on account of professional ad¬ 
vantages derived there, I sometimes remained 
for two weeks at a time. Teresa occ.asionally 
accompanied me, though oftenor, on account 
of our little child, remained in Florence. 

“xVt one of tlicso times, wlicn I had been 
absent for a few days, I received a letter from 
an nnknown person saying tliat if I would 
return without my wife's knowledge, I would 
discover facts tliat would .astonisli me. I was 
of conrso astounded, not being aware, nntil 
afterwards, tliat I had a single enemy in 
Florence. 1 tried in vain to banish the sub¬ 
ject from my mind as sonietliing too absurd 
to tliiiik of for a moment, but found it im¬ 
possible to do so. After passing a sleepless 
niglit I doterniined to set out for homo at 
once. After a tedious journey I reached the 
house soon after dark, and p.asscd noiselessly 
around to the room which Teresa nsnally oc¬ 
cupied at that hour. It was lighted, and I 
could distinctly observe cvcrylliing passing 
within. 

“ Teresa sat in her armchair with onr child 
upon her knee. Slio wore a dress of bright 
scarlet clolli with wliite trimmings, and the 
flowing sleeves fell back, disclosing her white 
rounded arms. Her hair was banded b.ack 
with a spr.ay of cor.il, and fell, sweeping the 
ricli carpet, as site rocked slowly to and fro. 
Her dress was a particular favorite of mine, 
and one which few could have worn to ad¬ 
vantage ; blit her beauty was so dazzling tliat 
the bright rich color only Itclgliloiict) Bs 
effoet. Slio was singing, in lier matclilcss 
voice, a low cradle liyiiin to the child, and 
licr eyes wore a soft tender expression. I had 
never seen her more beantifnl, and in another 
moment I would have hurst into tlie room 
and clasped her to iny heart, but tlie door op¬ 
posite opened and a gentlenian, a perfect 
str.angor to me, entered. At siglit of him 
Teresa smiled, and little Florence put out her 
arms as tliongh slie knew him well. He sat 
down by Teresa’s side, caressing at tho same 
moment tho chthi and Its mother's band 
which was placed around It. Teresa looked 
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np into Iiis oyes, and In tlio same breath ho 
said, ‘ Dear Teresa, I have no ono but you to 
love in tiio ivorld now.’ 

“ How I left the house I never know, for 
my reason forsook me. But nearly a week 
afterwartis I awoko to conseioiisncss in a 
miserable inn in Sienna. Hero I formed my 
plans. I woidd leave hcratoncoand forever; 
and—for jealousy had turned ino into a 
demon—to cause her to feel some small pot'- 
tiou of the. agony I endured I directed a 
formal note to her, s.aying that I had been 
deceived in my alTection tow.ards her, and as 
I loved no longer it was useless for its to see 
each other more. 

“Tills done, I wandered .about for some 
weeks, until at last I arrived in Romo. Pro¬ 
ceeding to my former lodgings I found a letter 
addressed to me from Teresa, dated the d.ay 
previous to the night I had looked upon 
her last. It had Inin unread for three 
months!’’ 

At this IValtcr became too agitated to pro¬ 
ceed, and sat for some time wiping the per¬ 
spiration from his forehead, although the 
night was cool. 

Mamma was struckdumb witli amazement, 
and although I guessed the setpicl, I could 
hardly w.ait for him to finish. At last ho 
found voice to proceed: 

“It was written in her own dear way, tell¬ 
ing me that her Uncle George, her mother's 
only brother, had arrived unexpectedly fiom 
America, and Wits now stopping at our home. 
.She did not recognize him at first, for she had 
not seen hint before in several years. He was 
much like her mother, and still young looking 
and handsome tliough forty-five. She closed 
with expressions of love and a hope that I 
would speedily return. 

“IVlien I road this my brain felt .as tliough 
it were on fire, and the very air I breathed 
seemed to scorch mo. I proceeded to Flor¬ 
ence witit ail possible haste, but when 1 ar¬ 
rived the villa was occupied by an English 
family stopping for a year in Italy. Tliey 
knew nothing of Teresa, and could only give 
the address of the gentleman who lot the 
house. It proved to be her uncle, and his 
address was in New York. lYithoiit stopping 
to find the author of the mysterious note 
which had been the first cause of my trouble, 
and which I now suspected to have boon 
written by a rejected suitor of Teresa’s, I 
sailed iniinediately, and arrived in the city 
last evening. I called at the office of her 
uucio, but ho was absent, and I could learn 


nothing; so after waiting for somo time I 
concluded to come home.’’ 

Ho W.as greatly agitated by the recital, and 
at the close, blamed himself bitterly for hav¬ 
ing been so hasty in his conclusions, .and 
mamma .agreed to all he said so earnestly th.at 
he stopped sinldcnly and burst into tears. 

Tills touched me; for I had not known 
him to shed tears before since ho was a littlo 
child, and I saw that his nervous system was 
completely exhausted by the anxiety through 
which he liad passed; and he wassoreiiiorse- 
fiil and despairing, tliat I hastened to comfort 
him.’ 

“Do not excite yourself, dear IValtcr,’’ I 
said, smoothing his damp hair. “It is very 
fortunate th.at you c.aiiio directly hero, for I 
am certain that Teresa is, with lit tie Florence, 
spending the summer in the next house.’’ 

At this he spr.ang up and d.ashed out of the 
house, and without paying the slightest atten¬ 
tion to my proposition th.at he siioiild remain 
until I could prepare Teresa to meet him, he 
rushed into tlie cottage. Almost immediately, 
lie rotnrncd, exclaiming wildly: 

“SisterI she will not see me or hear me 
speak one word!” 

I almost feared for his reason, but begged 
him to be quiet, and all would yet bo well. I 
said that “ Teresa know iiotliing except that 
he had cruelly deserted her without apiiarent 
cause, and under the circumstances lier be¬ 
haviour w.as quite natur.al. I would go over 
and explain everything to her, and she would 
see him in tlie moriiiiig, no doubt.” He grew 
more composed at tliis, and I left him to sack 
Teresa. 

I found her lying in a deep swoon, and her 
servant weeping over her and wringing her 
hands. I raised her in my arms, and with 
the .assistance of her attendant carried her to 
her room, and succeeded in restoring her to 
consciousness. She lay perfectly motionless, 
with her eyes fixed upon mine. But O, tlie 
hopeless .auguisii of her face 1 Walter's agi¬ 
tation had deeply moved me, but it seemed 
nothing i" comparison to the stony despair 
depicted in lier silent face, so much more 
eloquent than any amount of weeping or 
hopeless words. 

I took her hand in niiiie, and brushed the 
heavy hair away from her pallid face. She 
lay perfectly passive, and at length I began to 
toll her, gently, all that Walter had related 
to me. Slie heard me through without a 
word, surprise mingling with the sorrow In 
her oyes as I proceeded, and her hand which 
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I still lield, tieiiibled sliglitly. I told lier of 
Ills boyhood, almost faultless with tbo ex¬ 
ception of his hasty temper, and of my love 
for him. Of his departure from home, his 
letters, before and after his marriage, 
breathing of devotion to her. From her own 
letters, and from the portrait he had sent, 
how I liad learned to love her dearly too. I 
had recognized her before Walter came, 
and tliongb I knew nothing of tlio facts of 
the c.ase, had walclied her lovingly, .and 
longed to comfort licr in her loneliness; 
and hero she clasped my neck with a bitter 
cry, as of a heart famished for want of'love, 
and bursting into tears she sobbed herself 
into calmness on my breast. 

Tlicn she kissed mo and rose, and seated 
herself in her chair and began to roclt slowly 
to and fro. How iny heart ached for her. 
.She was so young, so beautiful and so sorrow¬ 
ful. Tile very atmosphere surrounding her 
seemed inspired with gr.ace and beauty. 

Little Florence lay sleeping pc.accfully in 
her crib, and I bent over her, noting her re¬ 
semblance to my brother even in sleep. 
Teresa came and knelt by the other side of 
the bed. 

“She is very like Walter,” I said, “ especial¬ 
ly her eyes. I have observed tliem before.” 

“They are,” she replied, stooping involurr- 
tarily to KMss the white eyelids. 

I smiled. 

“ I did love liim,” she said, a crimson blush 
overspreading her face. 

“And you love him still, dear Teresa.” 

She rose and took my hand. 

“ I did irot look for bis coming,” she said, 
“ for I tliought he had ce.ased to love me. I 
would prefer to spend the night alone, for I 
must think. Go now, dear sister, but Como 
to me early in tlie morning.” 

“He loves you dearly,” I said, “and has 
sulTerod so deeply for his rashness. Wo all 
lovo j'ou, and desire to receive you as a de.ar 
sister.” And kissing her affectionately 1 left 
her. 

Walter, who was anxiously awaiting my 
return, asked mo so many questions in tbo 
same breath tliat I was quite bewildered by 
his earnestness. 

“ She desires to pass the night alone,” I 
said, “or I would not have loft her; she 
wishes me to return in the morning. I can¬ 
not see how you ever doubted her.” 

He w.as so humble and so remorseful that I 
related our interview, by way of comfort. 
Next morning I rose early, and passed, ns 


I thought, noiselessly Into the ball, bdt 
before I had closed my door Walter’s opened. 

“Are you going over now, sister?” 

“Not yet. You must be quiet, and take 
breakfast with mamma if I am not here.” 

I wont down, took a cup of coffee and then 
went out. Teresa had fallen asleep, but little 
Florence was awake, and pl.aying with her 
mother's long hair as it fell over the pillow to 
the floor. Thinking it a good omen that 
Teresa slept so soundly, I dressed the child 
and took her to my hrotlier. 

Poor Walter! to see liim clasping the little 
one to his heart, overjoyed to find she recog¬ 
nized him, would have brought tears to 
sterner eyes than mine; but determined not 
to give w.ay to my feelings I left them and 
wont to moot Teresa. She had just come 
down, and was quite pale, but her face wore 
a peaceful expression. 

I prevailed upon her to take a cup of cofl'ee, 
and then referred to the subject which was 
uppermost in our minds. She was quite 
calm and conversed freely. In a few mo- 
monls she summoned her servant, and bade 
her inform Mr. Trevanion that she wished to 
spe.ak witli him. 

A moment after we he.ard his quick step 
on the walk, and at the sound, Teresa buried 
her n'hile fiice in her hands. Ho rnslicd into 
tlio room and caught her in his arms, entreat¬ 
ing, caressing and soothing her in the same 
breatli, while I stole gently away to amuse 
myself wltli little Florence. 

A few hours afterwards I went to inform 
tliem that mamma and lunchwere waiting, 
and wo all went over; and after mamma had 
caressed and cried a little over Teresa we sat 
down to the table. Walter, himself once 
more, smiling and triumphant, and Teresa, 
trying to smile to hide her tromuloiisness 
and agitation. I saw that the excitement of 
tile day and previous evening had been too 
much for her, especially as I knew she had 
slept but little during the night. So after 
lunch I took her up to my room and made 
her lie down for a few moments, hoping she 
miglit fall asleep. Soon .after, mamma ap¬ 
peared with a cup of warm hojr-tea, her 
remedy in all nervous eases, and Teresa dranlt 
it more I think to please mamma than from 
any faith site liad in the tea. It did soothe 
her, and a few moments after I had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing her fail into a quiet slumber. 
I darkened the room, and went out to find 
Walter sitting just outside tlie door. I drove 
him down stairs, and an hour afterwards 
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Teresa’appeared, qnilo refreshed. At her 
request, wc went over to lier house. 

“lam expecting Uncle George,” she said, 
“and I fear it will be hard to reconcile him, 
for he has been very bitter in his feelings and 
remarks towards Walter.” 

At that motnent Mr. Cranstown appeared, 
to speak for himself; and his face grew very 
black when he saw how matters were. 
Walter tried to explain, but without a word 
he turned and left the room. Walter was so 
distressed, and Teresa so agitated, that I 
sprang out after him, and intercepted him on 
the porch. What I said to him I have not 
the remotest idea, but I must liave explained 
everything to his satisfaction, for he went 
hack into the parlor and kissed Teresa, and 
shook hands with Walter and me, and then 
Teresa kissed mo, and in the conftision I was 
seized with a most unaccountable fit of 
lachrymosity; so I dashed over home and up 
to my room to have a good hearty cry. 

Mr. Cranstown, fearing that he had 
wounded my feelings in some way, came over 


to explain, and when his message was brought 
me I cried the more. Presently I heard 
mamma's voice down stairs, and the momen¬ 
tary expectation that slic would appear witli 
a Clip of hop-tea produced a sedative afiect; 
and drying my eyes, I went down and soon 
found myself quietly conversing with 3[r. 
Cranstown, and feeling as though I had 
known him all my life. Walter and Teresa 
appeared soon after, and we all chatted 
merrily until dinner was served. 

Although Mr. Cranstown explained to my 
entire satisfaction his innocence of any at¬ 
tempt to wound my feelings, so many other 
important matters cninc up for discussio.n, 
that he called the ne.xt day, and the next; 
and finally he concluded to spend the entire 
summer witli Walter hml Teresa, and so fell 
into the habit (the houses were so near) of 
calling every day, and of inviting mo to ride 
out with him often. And before the summer 
was over, at Ids earnest solicitation, I con¬ 
sented to become Teresa’s aunt, by marriage, 
although she calls me “sister,” to this day. 
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